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APOLLO 


BRENDA BRUCE 
ARTHUR MACRAE 
ALAN WEBB 
MILES MALLESON 
CYRIL RAYMOND 


BOTH ENDS MEET 


by Arthur Macrae 


LYRIC 


ROBERT MORLEY 
ZENA HOWARD 
WILFRID HYDE WHITE 


HIPPO DANCING 


by Robert Morley 


PHOENIX 
by arrangement with IRENE MAYER SELZNICK 


REX LILLI 
HARRISON PALMER 


in 


BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE 


a new comedy by John van Druten 
with 
ATHENE SEYLER 


and 
WILFRID LAWSON 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


ALDWYCH 





EDITH EVANS 
JAMES DONALD MARGARET JOHNSTON 


in 


THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH 


by Christopher Fry 


GLOBE 


MARY ELLIS VANESSA LEE 
PETER GRAVES GRAHAM PAYN 
IRENE BROWNE 


AFTER THE BALL 


a musical play by Noé!l Coward based 
on Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan” 


HAYMARKET 
JOHN GIELGUD 
MARY JERROLD 


IRENE ‘WORTH 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


in 


A DAY BY THE SEA 


by N. C. Hunter 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 


PEGGY ASHCROFT 
MICHEAL 
MACLIAMMOIR 


MICHAEL RACHEL 
WARRE KEMPSON 


in Max Faber’s adaption of 


HEDDA GABLER 


by Henrik Ibsen 


GEORGE 
DEVINE 
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LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 G 8.45. Mats. Sats. at 2.40 
NORMAN WISDOM 
in THE 1954 CAY PALLADIUM SHOW 
Big Supporting Cast & Many New Features 
HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Eves. 7.30 Mats. Weds. 2.30 Sats. 5.15 & 8.30 
ANTON WALBROOK & EVELYN LAYE in 


‘*WEDDING IN PARIS” 
with SUSAN SWINFORD, JEFF WARREN 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly et 6.15 & 8.50 
FRANKIE HOWERD WINIFRED ATWELL 
in New Folies Bergere Revue 


‘¢PARDON MY FRENCH” 














Theatrical 
Portraits 


Harrods take pleasure in announcing 
their new service for professional 
artistes—studio portraits at specially 
reduced prices. 


The sitting fee of 3 gns. includes 4 
half-plate matt proofs and 3 whole- 
plate glossy prints of any one positicn. 


further 
1234, 


For an appointment or for 
information ring SLOane 
extension 551. 


Portrait Studios, Fourth Floor 
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THEATRE SEATING 
PLANS 


2/6 
A book of 42 London theatres 10” x 7”; they are easily read 
and invaluable when ordering seats by telephone. A map 


and a bus route guide are included : from ticket agents 
or direct, 2d. extra for postage unsealed 


LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE, 139 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
Ce GC, SLL AE TS 





W herever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 





In addition to supplying make-up to the cast 
of “ The King and I,”” Max Factor Hollywood were 
privileged to advise on all special make-up effects for this highly successful 
Musical. Due to over 40 years of intensive pioneering and development, 
Max Factor products are, today, the favourites of the world’s stage, 
screen and television stars, as well as of millions of women 
of all ages, in every walk of life. 


“* The King and 1,"" produced by Williamson Music Ltd, at the Theatre Royal. Drury Lane. 
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PHILIPS 


iN 
THE HOME 








TELEVISION 


All Philips Tele- 
vision Receivers 
incorporate Factor 
D_ for  depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 
jection and Direct 
View models. 





RECORD-PLAYER 


Philips new aall- 
speed record-player 
—the Dise Fockcy 
connects to 
own radio and pro- 
wides excellent 
record reproduction 
at remarkably low 
cost. 


your 








RADIO 


Philips is the de- 
pendable radio. 
There is a very wide 


' range of models to 
' choose from—to suit 


all tastes at prices to 
suit all pockets. 





RADIOGRAMS 


Philips Radiograms, 
incorporating 
Philips unique 
Featherweight Pick- 
Up, give the highest 
quality reproduction 
of all records—all 
speeds. 





RECORDS 


Many famous 
artistes — classical 
and popular now 
record exclusively 
for Philips and new 
names are constantly 
being added. High- 
est quality repro- 
duction, of course. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING BQUIPMENT *PHOTOPLUX’ FLASHBULBS 


CENTURY HOUSE 


‘PHILISHAVB’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, ETC. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE «© LONDON WC.2 
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OCTOBER 1954 


THEATRE WORLD 


Peggy Ashcroft as Hedda Gabler 


A striking study of Miss Ashcroft in the title réle of Ibsen’s play, which has met 
with a very great success at the Lyric, Hammersmith. Peggy Ashcroft’s Hedda is 
not only one of the outstanding achievements of her career buf also one of the most 
brilliant performances seen in London for a long time. Other scenes from the play 
will be found on pages 24 and 25. (Picture by Angus McBean) 
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X][E(7 CENTRES 


in every box of Arthur’s favourite 








milky brazils, real pineapple, whole cherries, 
honey & ginger, etc.—all coated with luscious, 
creamy milk chocolate. 


) quarter Ib. box 





INCREASE 
IN PRICE 








Geo. Payne & Co. Ltd., Tower Bridge, London, and Waddon, faew. Tel.: CRO 0175 
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Over the 


LAYGOERS in London have _ been 

privileged during the past month to see 
some splendid acting and production at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, and at the Old Vic. 
Peggy Ashcroft’s performance as Hedda 
Gabler will be a treasured memory and the 
Old Vic’s Macbeth, which is perhaps likely 
to disturb the purist, has a clamouring 
virility which will not allow itself to be for- 
gotten. A good beginning to the autumn 
season. 

Produced on 22nd September, too late for 
review, Terence Rattigan’s new play—the 
double bill, Separate Tables, has also met 
with favour as another example of this 
author’s skill and strong sense of theatre, 
and on the same day, at Sadler's Wells, 
English opera received a decided fillip, 
following the first performance of Lennox 
Berkeley’s Nelson. 

Other plays presented too late for review 
in this issue include the new comedy, The 
Party Spirit, by Peter Jones and John Jowett, 
at the Piccadilly, starring Ralph Lynn, 
Robertson Hare and Vera Pearce, and the 
revival of St. Joan at the Arts, in which 
Siobhan McKenna is the Maid. 

Interesting events during October are the 
season by the English Opera Group at 
Sadler's Wells, in a programme consisting 
of Britten’s new opera, The Turn of the 
Screw; Gay’s The Beggar's Opera; Love in 
a Village (Isaac Bickerstaffe and Arthur 
Oldham); Lennox Berkeley's A Dinner 
Engagement and Britten's The Rape of 
Lucretia. Joan Cross, Martha Lipton, 
Jennifer Vyvyan, Peter Pears, James John- 


Footlights 


ston, Otakar Kraus, Heddle Nash and 
Frederick Sharp are among the singers. The 
Paris Opera Ballet pays its first visit to 
London (at Covent Garden) for a short 
season, which began on 28th September and 
will finish on 11th October. 

On 14th October Prince Littler is present- 
ing the Cole Porter-Abe Burrows musical, 
Can-Can, at the Coliseum, with Irene Hilda, 
Edmund Hockridge and Alfred Marks in 
the lead. Ingrid Bergman comes to London 
to appear in the long-awaited Joan of Arc 
at the Stake, which will now open at the 
Stoll on 20th October for a limited season 
of three and a half weeks. Directed by 
Miss Bergman’s husband, Roberto Rossel- 
lini, Honegger’s opera will be presented in 
English with a cast of 120 and a symphony 
orchestra of sixty-five under the direction 
of Leighton Lucas. 

Love’s Labour's Lost will be added to the 
repertory at the Old Vic on 19th October, 
with Ann Todd as the Princess of France, 
Virginia McKenna as Rosaline, Paul Rogers 
as Don Armado, John Neville as Berowne 
and Eric Porter as Ferdinand, The play is 
to be directed by Frith Banbury with décor 
by Cecil Beaton. 

John van Druten’s Bell, Book and 
Candle, with Rex Harrison and _ Lilli 
Palmer in the réles they created in the 
successful New York production of the play, 
opens in London at the Phoenix Theatre 
on Sth October. Others in the company 
are Athene Seyler, Liam Redmond and 
David Evans, and the play is directed by 
Rex Harrison. E.S. 





Cover portrait: Kathleen Harrison in All for Mary. (Houston-Rogers) 
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Every home 
looks more inviting 
Thanks to Osram’s 


gracious lighting ! 














A 6.C) product. The General Electric Co. Ltd. 


Also manufacturers 


of the famous Osram fluorescent tubes 








THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a bvon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS: 
Nov: “GHOSTS AND GREASE- 
PAINT,” by W. MacQueen-Pope. 
Famous chronicler recounts stage 
triumphs and disasters. Published at 
21s., a saving of 13s. 6d. 


Jan: =“ THE LYCEUM,” by A. E. 
WILSON. Irving’s theatre lives again 
in this book. Profusely illustrated. 
Published at 15s., a saving of 7s. 6d. 


Mar.: “RIP VAN WINKLE.” Auto- 
biography of Jefferson, America’s 
great actor. “ Packed with fun, sense 
and wisdom,” says Alan Dent. Lavish 
illustrations. Published at 18s., a 
saving of 10s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive the 
Club’s special edition of an outstanding 
theatrical book. These are all unabridged, con- 
tain the original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully bound. It 
costs nothing to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no money till you 
get your first book. 


Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 


‘* Thank you for the excellent and varied se!lec- 
tions,”’ is the latest testimonial (we have had 
hundreds), from Mr. H. E. SNoap, Eastbourne. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 





State Mr, Mrs or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE T 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





You can order through your bookseller ij he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers. 








New Shows Reviewed 





“Keep in a Cool 17th 
August. 

“Dry Rot "—Whitehall, 3}st August. 

“The Diary of a Nobody ’’—Arts, 4th 
September. 

“The Pet Shop ”’—St. 
September. 

“Hedda Gabler ’—Lyric, 
8th September. 
and 25). 

** Macbeth "—Old Vic, 9th September. 

“All For Mary"—Duke of York's. 9th 

September. (See pages 17 to 23). 

News From Father ’’—Cambridge, 
15th September. 


Place ’’—Saville, 


Martin's, 7th 


Hammersmith, 
(See also pages 24 


“ No 











“ Keep in a Cool Place ” (Saville) 


HIS artless little comedy, which is going 

to be the darling of the repertories and 
amateur groups, and, of course, none the 
worse for that, is too slight for a theatre as 
» big as the Saville. It tells of the proud 
Scottish head of a family of sons who takes 
a very definite hand in his offsprings’ matri- 
monial affairs when one after another the 
wives descend on the McLeod home in a 
remote part of Scotland. These young ladies 
are an assorted bunch, varying from the 
glamorous Ilonka from mid-Europe (Hy 
Hazell) to the uninhibited little music hall 
artiste, Trixie (Doreen Richards). 

Roger Livesey, as we see it, for all his 
charm, was not tough enough as Marcus 
McLeod, the proud he-man head of the 
McLeod stalwarts, and the play thereby lost 
some of its punch. Jean Cadell appears as 


Roger 

Livesey 

who made his return 
to the West End, 
after a long absence 
through illness, in 
the réle of Marcus 


McLeod in *“* Keep 
in a Cool Place.” 


an outspoken Scottish housekeeper and 
Margaret Dickie as Jean, the girl from the 
village who has had her eye on all the sons 
in turn. Angus McDonald (James Gibson) 
is Marcus’s crony and constant partner in 
chess. Trixie’s pals from the music hall 
stage, Basil Selby, an inveterate practical 
joker (Kenneth Connor) and Sybil Delaney 
(Virginia Hewett), provide a diversion, and 


David Crosse, John Downing, John Stone 
and Jeremy Dempster are the four way- 
ward sons, 

William Templeton’s play is directed by 
Jevan Brandon-Thomas, and the quite 
effective décor is by Geoffrey Ghin, FS. 


“Dry Rot” (Whitehall) 

OHN Chapman, author of this farce, was, 
Ji is interesting to note, understudy to 

Brian Rix during the astonishing run of 
Reluctant Heroes, during which time, to 
while away the hours, he contrived Dry Rot. 
With all this experience behind him he was 
obviously more than competent to embellish 


Brian 

Rix 

who plays a leading 
réle in ** Dry Rot,”’ 
and also, under his 
management, Rix 
Theatrical Produc- 
tions, presents this 


aew farce by 
John Chapman. 


a slender plot with all the sure-fire trim- 
mings usually associated with farce. 

To the Bull and Cow, owned by Colonel 
Wagstaff and his wife (Charles Cameron 
and Cicely Paget-Bowman), comes Alfred 
Tubbe (John Slater) with his supposed valet, 
Phipps (Brian Rix). These highly suspicious 
characters are soon joined by Flash Harry 
(Basil Lord), and it transpires they are 
about to indulge in a little swindle at the 
local race course. How they get rid of 
Albert Polignac (Larry Noble), the favour- 
ite’s French jockey, and foil Sergeant Fire 
(Wynne Clark), forms the main plot. The 
sub-plot, concerning the love affair of Susan 
Wagstaff, the landlord’s daughter (Diana 
Calderwood) and John Danby (vlayed by 
the author), is never resolved. 

Brian Rix as the stooge of the other two 
rogues, gives by far the best performance. 
Wallace Douglas is the producer. L.M. 


“ The Diary of a Nobody ” (4rts) 
R. POOTER, the hero of The Diary of 


a Nobody, by George and Weedon 
Grossmith, is one of those immortal charac- 
ters held in great affection by English 





people. It was in a way no light task to 
bring him to the stage. Basil Dean and 
Richard Blake made the adaptation (“ Six 
Chapters for the Stage’) and while Mr. 
Pooter himself does not perhaps emerge in 
all his Victorian glory, the play has many 
delightful nostalgic moments among the 
horsehair and aspidistras, particularly in 
the second act, and last scene of the first. 
In this classic of last-century lower- 
middle-class respectability, George Benson 
plays Mr. Pooter, whose life is bound by his 
office and his London suburban villa, and 
Dulcie Gray his nice little wife. There was 
very little variety in the former’s perform- 
ance, but Miss Gray was most happily in 
period as the suburban wife who suffered 
her husband's jokes with such fortitude, 


Dulcie 
Gray 


who gives a charm- 
ing performance as 
Mrs. Pooter in 

** The Diary of a 
Nobody ” at the 
Arts Theatre. 


Leslie Philips gave a lively comedy per- 
formance as Lupin, the Pooters’ irrepressible 
and irresponsible son, very reminiscent of 


Bennett’s “ The Card.” There were most 
amusing performances from Willoughby 
Goddard and Brian Wilde as Gowing and 
Cummings, Mr. Pooter’s ill-assorted friends, 
and Edna Petrie (as Sarah) was the over- 
worked, underfed and underpaid Victorian 
maid to the life. Notable among other 
supporting players was Alan MacNaughtan’s 
Burwin-Fosselton, the aspiring Irving of the 
amateur world. His rendering of Sir Henry's 
famous part in The Bells was the highlight 
of the engagement party scene which closed 
the first act. Basi! Dean produced most 
expertly and the scenery by Paul Mayo and 
the costumes by Michael Ellis were excel- 
lently in period. FS. 


“The Pet Shop” (St. Martin's) 

ARREN Chetham-Strode likes to deal 

with subjects of controversial social- 
ogical import, but only rarely achieves the 
air of authenticity of a Galsworthy. The 
Pet Shop poses the problem of a woman 
who, having lost through death the man 
she loves, decides not to forego maternity. 


Adrianne 
Allen 


gave a most 
sympathetic render- 
ing of the leading 
character in “* The 
Pet Shop,”’ which, 
however, failed to 
run more than a 
few performances, 


Accordingly she has a child by a compara- 
tive stranger whom she has no intention of 
marrying. She decides to make the situa- 
tion more respectable by officially adopting 
her daughter, who only learns the truth by 
accident (from her father’s widow) when she 
is nineteen. The shock throws her tempor- 
arily off her balance and the relationship 
between possessive mother and daughter is 
thereby endangered. Too easily these psy- 
chological cross currents are smoothed away 
to make a happy ending. 


Adrianne Allen as Ruth Fleming, the 
mother, who is incidentally, a brilliant busi- 
ness woman, did her best with a part that 
was full of inconsistencies. Constance Wake 
was the daughter, Caroline, who had a cem- 
plex about her parents (supposed killed in 
an accident), about whom no one would 
tell her anything. There was a lively per- 
formance from Peter Myers as Robert 
Turnbull, Miss Fleming’s nephew, a young 
and uninhibited medical student, and from 
Barbara Everest as Lady Bolitho, her aunt, 
who was most successful in conveying the 
passage of some nineteen years from first to 
last act. Norman Marshall directed the play 
and the décor was by Gower Parks. 

FS. 


“ Hedda Gabler” (Lyric, Hammersmith) 


ARELY can such enthusiasm have 

greeted a revival of this Ibsen play, but 
the occasion more than merited the tremen- 
dous ovation which has followed each per- 
formance at the Lyric, Hammersmith. The 
play is an adaptation by Max Faber which 
has a way of introducing a lighter moment 
here and there, and of making crystal clear 
the psychological by-play between Hedda 
and Tesman, Hedda and Brack, Hedda and 
Mrs, Elvsted and Hedda and Lovborg, The 
production, which is by Peter Ashmore, also 
plays its part by clever groupings and astute 
use of light and shade. The scenery and 





“ All for Mary ” 


Right: Fhe two authors of the successful comedy at 

the Duke of York’s, which is featured in pictures this 

month. Kay Bannerman, well-known as an actress, was 

also co-author with Harold Brooke (who is her hus- 

band), of * Fit For Heroes” (1945). Mr. Brooke is 

Ann Todd’s brother. ‘“ All for Mary” is presented 
by Henry Sherek. 





costumes, by Motley, are 
impressive for the limited stage. 

Peggy Ashcroft, who recently surprised 
her many admirers with the diamond bril- 
liance of her performance as Cleopatra, will 
be talked of as one of the greatest Hedda 
Gablers yet seen. This is a wonderful 
study which comes near to making the flesh 
creep in Hedda’s more sadistic moods, but 
leaves room for the feeling that this woman 
is not after all a rare monster, a she-devil, 
as so often conveyed in other performances, 
but a psychological case, who, in these post- 
Freudian days, might have been helped to 
find happiness. Miss Ashcroft’s Hedda 
could be seen again and again for the full 
appreciation of her skill in conveying this 
woman’s tortured soul by gesture, intona- 
tion and the pregnant silences which she, of 
all actresses, has the skill to make so 
eloquent. 

A most excellent company has _ been 
assembled to support this towering perform- 


exceedingly 


ance, each one fitting into the pattern splen- 
didly. Only Michael Warre, new to the cast, 
seemed a little uncertain of Lovborg: George 


Devine as Tesman, Rachel Kempson as 
Mrs. Elvsted and Micheal MacLiammoir as 
Brack are particularly good, with Susan 
Richmond as Aunt Julia and Dorothy Dew- 
hurst as Bertha, the housekeeper, also 
perfectly in harmony. 

Unfortunately this revival is to be limited 
to a short season, and finishes on 27th 
November. FS. 


“ Macbeth ” (Old Vic) 
HE new season at the Old Vic opened 
with the exciting production of Shakes- 
peare’s tragedy which had had its first 
performance at the Edinburgh Festival and 
which is reviewed at length by our critic 
elsewhere in this issue. 

This most Scottish of all the revivals of 
Macbeth, played to the skirl of bagpipes, 
the swish of kilts and the rolling r’s of the 
natives, is obviously to the liking of the 
Old Vic supporters. 

Paul Rogers’ Macbeth is a great and 
moving performance, particularly towards 
the end of the play when, with all against 
him, he fights his last battle against Fate 
and Macduff, a towering, ageing figure to 





whom near-madness has brought super- 
human strength. The quiet moments of the 
last scene are also most moving, particu- 
larly when Macbeth receives news of the 
death of his_ wife and in the “ tomorrow ” 
speech, This is a performance not to be 
missed, There is tremendous power also in 


Ann 
Todd 


who has scored a 
big success on the 
occasion of her 
first appearance in 
Shakespeare, as 
Lady Macbeth. 


Ann Todd’s Lady Macbeth and in the 
rendering of Macduff by John Neville. 

Once again one was deeply impressed by 
Robert Hardy’s skill in conveying old age. 
His Duncan was a noble old man, whom to 
murder was doubly monstrous. Eric Porter 
brought dignity to Banquo, both before his 
death and after; and the Witches, Rachael 
Roberts, Clifford Williams and Job Stewart, 
were outstanding. 

The speed of the production has a 
tendency to sacrifice the lines at times, but 
the savage atmosphere is never lost under 
Michael Benthall’s brilliant direction. 


FS. 





Bernard Braden as Mr. Roberts and Eleanor Summer- 
field as Stella Hunter in a scene from Act III of the 
new farcical comedy at the Cambridge Theatre. 


“No News From Father ” (Cambridge) 


T is difficult to ascertain how much has 

been lost in translation, but, even so, one 
wonders if this farcical comedy (surely there 
are too many of this species at the 
moment!) was ever really funny in the 
original. 

From the Dutch by the author, Leonhard 
Huizinga, in collaboration with Donald 
Bull, the piece opens laboriously, achieves 
one moment of delicious fooling, and 
descends into something far more serious 
than the beginning justified or led one to 
expect, 

The action takes place in Stella Hunter's 
London flat, and opens on the eve of the 


Bernard 
Braden 


the well known radio 
and stage star, who 
was last seen in the 
West End with Joan 
Miller in the 
American thriller 

** The Man ” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre at 
the end of 1952, 


day she has to decide whether she will 
finally “ bury” her husband, who has been 


missing for ten years in the Arctic snows, 


and marry her faithful lawyer, Jack Hokin- 
shaw. Just as she has decided on Jack in 
walks her long-lost husband, who proceeds 
to treat his absence as though it were only 
three months. She refuses to introduce this 
wild, red-headed, hirsute gentleman as her 
husband, for fear of upsetting her daughter, 
and passes him off as “ Mr. Roberts” (who 
brings news of her husband!) and promptly 
puts him in the spare room. 

The rest of the play is taken up with Mr. 
Roberts’ efforts to regain his true connubial 
status. The funniest scene comes at the 
end of Act II, when he plies his rival and 
his daughter’s fiancé with drink, and finally 
leads them in a hilarious Eskimo ritual 
dance. 

Mr. Braden brings his own brand of 
charm to the eccentric and attractive “ Mr. 
Roberts”; Robin Bailey gives another 
delightful performance as the stolid, rather 
pompous and unimaginative lawyer, and, in 
a very small part, Norman Pierce greatly 
enlivens the proceedings. Eleanor Summer- 


field, one felt, was not altogether happy in 
the réle of Stella. Warren Jenkins produced 
Anthony 
L.M. 


and the set 
Waller. 


was designed by 


“Dry Rot” 


An amusing scene from the new farce by John Chapman 

at the Whitehall Theatre. In the picture left to right 

are seen John Slater as Alfred Tubbe, Basil Lord as 

Flash Harry and Brian Rix as Fred Phipps. The play 

is produced by Wallace Douglas with settings by 
Rhoda Gray. 


(Photo by Kenny Parker, Oxford) 





Phyllis Calvert 

who recently successfully took over from Celia 
Johnson in Felicity Douglas’ comedy ‘“ It’s 
Never Too Late” at the Strand Theatre. This 
play, which reached its hundredth performance 
the night Miss Calvert took over, was origin- 
ally presented at the Westminster Theatre. 
Miss Calvert has not played in London since 
she was seen in Roger MacDougall’s ‘ Esca- 


Margaret Leighton 
who has the leading réle opposite Eric Portman in Terence Ratti- 
gan’s new double bill, which is now running under the general title 
of ‘* Separate Tables’ at the St. James’s Theatre. In these plays, 
which have the same hotel as their setting, and are entitled ‘* The 
Window Table ’’ and * Table Number Seven,’’ Miss Leighton has 
two highly contrasted réles. She was last seen in the West End 
in T. S. Eliot’s ** The Confidential Clerk.’’ ‘‘ Separate Tables” is 


presented by Stephen Mitchell and directed by Peter Glenville, and 


pade” at the same theatre, the Strand, last year. 


will be reviewed fully in our next issue. 





OPERA and BALLET 


“ The Firebird ” (Covent Garden) 
ARGOT Fonteyn is a wonderful Fire- 
bird in this brilliantly colourful revival 

of the famous Diaghilev ballet with choreo- 

graphy by Michael Fokine to music by 

Stravinksy. The present production was 

first given at the Edinburgh Festival in 

honour of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

Diaghilev’s death, and has been revised by 

Serge Grigoriev and Liubov Tchernicheva. 

The exquisite scenery and costumes are to 

the designs of N. Gontcharova and the 

lighting by John Sullivan, A programme 
note says: “Miss Fonteyn is particularly 
grateful for the help of Madame Tamara 

Karsavina, who created the réle of the Fire- 

bird in the original production, first per- 

formed at the Paris Opera on 25th June 

1910.” This most satisfying revival in which 

Frederick Ashton as the Magician Kostchie, 

Michael Somes as Ivan and Beriosova as the 

Princess also dance memorably is undoubt- 

edly one of the finest achievements of the 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company. The Diag- 

hilev ballets, La Boutique Fantasque and 

The Three Cornered Hat were also included 

in the programme on 3lst August. FS. 





“ Tosca ” (Sadler's Wells) 


HE Sadler's Wells Opera Company 

opened their 1954-55 Season on Monday 
6th September with a revival of the ever- 
popular Puccini opera. 

Amy Shuard, who will be remembered 
for her fine portrayal of the title rdle in 
Katya Kabanova last season, sang the part 
of Tosca for the first time. She is not only 
a fine singer, but, what is rarer, a good 
actress. She gave a very moving study and 
her performance grew dramatically, reaching 
its climax in Act III, when she was superb. 
She was also vocally at her best in this Act, 
her voice losing the slight harshness which 
had marred it earlier, and Rowland Jones, 
no doubt inspired by her magic, at last 
brought a rather wooden Cavaradossi to 
life, delighting the audience with some fine 
singing. 

Frederick Sharp, also singing Scarpia for 
the first time, was miscast. This was a 
strangely sexless creation—a coldly calculat- 
ing sadist. 

The orchestra produced some fine tones 
under their conductor, Alexander Gibson. 
but were too often allowed to drown the 
singers. L.M. 





“The Matchmaker ”’ 


Theatre. In the back row, 


A scene from Tyrone Guthrie’s production at Edinburgh’s Lyceum 
L to R, are Peter Bayliss, 
Prunella Stack, Lee Montague, Henzie Raeburn and Rosamund Greenwood. 


Daphne Newton, Patrick McAlinney, 


Front row, L to R, 


Alec McCowen, Sam Levene, Eileen Herlie and Ruth Gordon. 


Edinburgh Festival 


HE Eighth Edinburgh International Fes- 

tival of Music and Drama contained not 
one new play, although the organisers had 
made many endeavours to find one that they 
could consider worthy of inclusion. Renew- 
ing acquaintance with known works is often 
more purely pleasurable than being intro- 
duced to new ones, however, and three long 
established masterpieces and two _ lesser 
works of our own time were splendidly pro- 
duced with a freshness that surpassed mere 
novelty. The Old Vic was brilliantly to the 
fore with a magnificent Macbeth and a 
melodiously voluptuous Dream, both pro- 
duced, so different as they were in every 
way, by Michael Benthall. The Glynde- 
bourne production of The sjoldier’s Tale, 
Strawinsky’s ballet with words, was also 
cast from the Old Vic Company. La Comé- 
die Francaise, the oldest theatrical company 
in the world, played Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme as if they had all been trained from 
birth to do that and nothing else and asked 
for no other happiness. Tennent Produc- 
tions Ltd. presented Thornton Wilder's 
farce, The Matchmaker, handsomely moun- 
ted and brilliantly directed by Tyrone 


by H G Matthews 


Guthrie. For the first time, a home team 
gained inclusion in the official programme 
and Edinburgh Gateway Company presen- 
ted The Other Dear Charmer by Robert 
Kemp. 

It is recognised that this is theatrically a 
producer’s epoch. If under production we 
include décor, the ascendancy of the pro- 
ducer is-so pronounced that it is difficult 
to see how it can be carried further. Some- 
times as the curtain rises there is applause 
for the picture displayed, before a word can 
be spoken or a player make his presence 
felt. This happened when one of Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch’s sets for The Matchmaker 
was revealed in variegated colours and full 
of period minutiae. Doubtless the most 
splendid design was that of Suzanne Lalique 
for the house of M. Jourdain. The chamber 


_ had a high painted ceiling beneath which on 


two sides ran a gallery which communicated 

with the floor of the apartment by a wide 

circular stairway which provided protracted 

and impressive entrances for M. Jourdain 

up left. Fine acting granted in all the plays, 

the degree of success attained was due 
(Continued on page 15) 








** Macbeth ”’ 


@ Scenes from the Old Vic Company’s 

*“* Macheth,”” presented at the Assembly 
Hall, Edinburgh, during the Festival. This pro- 
duction, directed by Michael Benthall, with 
costumes and décor by Audrey Cruddas and 
music composed by Brian Easdale, came to 
London as the opening production of the new 
season at the Old Vic, where it was most 
successfully adapted to the new surroundings. 





Above left: Macbeth (Paul Rogers) and Banquo 

(Eric Porter) encounter the Witches (played by 

Clifford Williams, Job Stewart and Rachel 
Roberts). 


Above: Macbeth and Lady Macbeth (Ann 
Todd). 


Left: The dramatic sleep walking scene. 





Above: A scene from Cosi Fan 

Tutte with L to R: Sena Jurinac 

(Fiordiligi), Richard Lewis (Fer- 

rando), Sesto Bruscantini (Don 

Alfonso), Geraint Evans (Gugliel- 

mo) and Magda Lazlo (Dora- 
bella). 


Right: A moment from Ariadne 

auf Naxos showing L to 

Mattiwilda Dobbs and her atten- 

dants; Richard Lewis, Lucine 

Amara, Geraint Evans and Sena 
Jurinac. 


Glyndebourne Opera 


@ Scenes from the three operas presented by 
Glyndebourne Opera at the King’s Theatre, 
Edinburgh, during the Festival. 


Above left: The final moment in Act 

Rossini’s rarely performed // Comte Ory. 

the picture L to R: are Fernanda Cadoni 

(Page), Sari Barabas (Comtesse Adéle), Monica 

Sinclair (Ragonde), Juan Oncina (Comte Ory), 

Sesto Bruscantini (Raimbaud) and lan Wallace 
(the Count’s tutor). 


Above: Comtesse Adéle and Comte Ory in 
another scene from this opera. 








Edinburgh Festival (Con:d.) 
primarily to producers and faults, where 
they appeared, where chiefly producers. 
The open stage of the Assembly Hall 
enabled the fury and terror of Macbeth to 
blaze like a heath fire. At last the glorious 
memory of The Thrie Estates was somewhat 
dimmed in comparison. Thanes in subfusc 
kilts and plaids charged down the gangways 
and bounded up the pyramid against the 
real fourth wall, which was the acting area. 
The audience were ranged with their backs 
to the other three walls. Paul Rogers played 
Macbeth with power, passion and grandeur. 
A real affection for his lady laid him under 
her influence. She provided opportunity for 
his crime and pushed him into it. Thus was 
tremendous weight of character sent crash- 
ing to ruin. He emerged shocked and was in 
danger of losing the woman’s esteem. Over- 
coming this depression with a kind of 
perverse heroism, he soared in crime as she 
subsided into anxiety and madness. The 
actor brought a physique and a technique 
equal to the fullness of the imaginative 
conception and revealed an heroic and 
consistent portrait. The poetry was admir- 
ably spoken. That beautiful speech on 
receiving news of the death of his lady, now 
sadly hackneyed into a string of book-titles, 
was new created and the magic of the words 


restored. Ann Todd was a very satisfying 
Lady Macbeth, not a likeable lady but easily 
credible, a managing woman and an oppor- 


tunist. When the murder of Duncan was 
discovered, she somehow conveyed the 
impression that she swooned at the realisa- 
tion that Macbeth, whom she had so 
recently despised for his dread cf tlocd, 


La Comédie 
Francaise 
in 
“Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme ”’ 


An amusing moment from 
Moliére’s delightful play, 
presented at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Edinburgh. L to 
R: Louis Seigner (M. Jour- 
dain), Jacques Rameau 
(Music Master), Georges 
Chamarat (Teacher of Phil- 
osophy), Michael Galabru 
(Fencing Master) and 
Jacques Charon (Dancing 
Master). 


had in that brief time committed two more 
murders. In red wig and green gown, she 
recalled pictures of Ellen Terry and the 
likeness was sometimes brought out by a 
pose. 

The production, with special lighting, 
was so well suited to the open stage that 
regret must arise at the thought of kennel- 
ling it behind a proscenium arch. 

It will be remembered that in Michael 
Benthall’s last production of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream at Stratford-upon-Avon the 
emphasis was upon Mendelssohn’s music, 
and it can be inferred that his heart was 
thoroughly in the task which the Festival 
Society called for; a production in which 
the full Mendelssohn score would be used 
and all the ballets would be given. The 
result is a balletomane’s dream. As _ the 
music is so dear to the public, there must 
be many who have longed for a production 
which gave it full scope. It will tour America 
but there is no promise of presentation in 
London. Very few cuts in the text have been 
necessary—no more than in many ordinary 
productions. Moira Shearer is nearer to 
faery than any Titania ever seen before. In 
appearance and movement she gives delight. 
It would be unreasonable to expect a 
dancer to produce a voice and certainly Miss 
Shearer’s voice is not at present quite 
powerful enough for a big theatre nor did 
she infuse much music or meaning into her 
speeches. But she is addressing herself to 
a new public and will no doubt develop on 
new lines. Robert Helpmann’s voice gives 
pleasure and he expressed the poetry of 
Oberon vocally as well as choreographic- 
ally. The first fairy, Jocelyn Britton, also 





Edinburgh Festival (Contd.) 


made an impression by her ability to project 
poetic speeches on her points. Stanley Hollo- 
way is pleasant to see and to hear but he 
is not an ideal Bottom. Far from bucolic, 
he gives the impression of a naval com- 
mander doing it to oblige. He wore a very 
fine ass’s head in the wood and manipulated 
an ear and an eye-lid with apt significance. 

Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, with 
music by Lully, was splendidly mounted, 
richly dressed and acted with a perfection 
of style that perhaps only La Comédie 
Frangaise is capable of. Louis Seigner was 
open and endearing as the foolish M. Jour- 
dain. The story of his futile attempts to rise 
in the social scale is fundamentally simple 
but the weight of tradition behind the per- 
formance and the wealth of virtuosity 
brought to it by all the players produce an 
overwhelming effect. Among the exquisites, 
the sober, rather shabby philosopher of 
Georges Chamarat provided a tartly agree- 
able contrast. There were, of course, three 
knocks before the curtain rose and roars 
of applause when it fell. 

Thornton Wilder’s farce, The Merchant 
of Yonkers, was presented under the title of 
The Matchmaker, which put the emphasis 
where it belonged, for Mrs. Levi, the match- 





maker, is the central figure, so far as the 
series of funny situations have a centre, and 
the merchant, Vandergelder, is often swung 
to the side. The rich old hunks in search of 
a wife, his eloping niece and his truant 
employees on the spree make three strands 
of plot which get entangled in the second 
and third acts and straightened out in the 
fourth. Ruth Gordon gave a full perform- 
ance and was vastly amusing as_ the 
obviously deceitful Mrs. Levi, a hand- 
to-mouth opportunist who captured the 
merchant in the end. Sam Levene did 
remarkably well with Vandergelder’s scanty 
opportunities, The play took on added life 
with the introduction of Mrs. Molloy, played 
with charm and aplomb by Eileen Herlie. 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch provided delightfully 
exuberant décor. The author's habit of 
addressing the audience was very noticeable 
but Tyrone Guthrie’s production tingled 
with life and its success was mainly a 
producer’s triumph, 

The Edinburgh Gateway Company’s pro- 
duction of The Other Dear Charmer by their 
Chairman, Robert Kemp, removed the 
objection formerly made that home goods 
are not offered by the Festival Society. The 
play dramatises the Clarinda episode in the 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Nannie: Oh, pardon me. They must have sent me to the wrong room. I’m Nannie Cartwright and I’ve come 
to nurse two small boys with chicken-pox. 


The moment from Act I when Nannie Cartwright arrives under the mistaken idea that she 
has to nurse two sick little boys. The scene is a top floor room at the Hotel Splendide at a 
winter sports resort in the French Alps. L to R: Kathleen Harrison as Nannie Cartwright; 
Michael Shepley as Humphrey (“ Humpy”’) Millar and David Tomlinson as Clive Norton. 


“All for Mary” 


at the Duke of York’s 


ee HIS amusing farce by Harold and all ends happily for “Humpy” and Mary. 

Brooke and Kay Bannerman has Kathleen Harrison has scored a big hit 
settled down to a big success in the West with her delightful study of Nannie and 
End. It tells of three gentlemen who, one thre are excellent comedy performances 
after the other, take to their beds with sus- from the rest of the cast, notably from 
pected chicken-pox, and the astute Nannie Michael Shepley. Betty Paul gives another 
Cartwright who arrives to nurse them. charming performance as Mary, “Humpy’s” 
Mary, the charming wife of “ Humpy,” has young French wife, and David Tomlinson 
discovered that the second victim of the as Mary’s first husband, Clive, whom they 
chicken-pox is her ex-husband. She then call “the Rotter,” is a splendid foil for 
indulges in a flirtation with the third in the “Humpy.” There is another good comedy 
trio, who is the proprietor of the hotel at performance by Ferdy Mayne as Victor 
which they are all staying. Before curtain Montenay, the hotel proprietor. The play 
fall Nannie, having had no difficulty in is directed with speed by Jack Williams and 
reducing her charges to little boys again, the attractive setting, with its view of the 
takes a firm hand in the matrimonial mix-up snowy Alps, is designed by Michael Eve. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Humpy: Spots. LES SPOTS. Have you ever seen spots, COMME 
CA? 


Mary has brought her second husband, Humphrey 
(*“Humpy’”) Millar, to the Hotel Splendide, in the French 
Alps, for some winter sports. Unfortunately, on arriv- 
ing, he develops chicken-pox and now finds himself 
banished to the attic which the unsympathetic Alphonse, 
the valet de chambre, is preparing for him. L to R: 
Betty Paul (Mary Millar), Michael Shepley (“ Humpy ” 
Millar) and Neil Hallett (Alphonse). 


Mary: Look—there’s the hut where you spend 
the night and just above it is the glacier 
where you see the sun rise—and behind that 
cloud there’s the summit where you eat 
breakfast—chocolate and cold baked beans 
—oh, what memories. 

“ Humpy” is surprised to hear that 

this is not the first time his wife has 

visited this hotel, and becomes sus- 
picious when she refuses to give him 
details of her previous stay here. 


Victor. Enchanté, madame. 
I am at your service, 
madame, any small thing 
I can do for you? 


The proprietor comes 
to see if his guests 
are comfortable and 
Humpy is more than 
a little annoyed at the 
undue attention which 
Montenay pays. to 
Mary. Centre: Ferdy 
Mayne as Victor 
Montenay. 





Clive: Married for a year and 
then she left me _ flat—just 
like that. 

Humpy: It must have cut you 
up. 


Humpy comes back from 

the bathroom to find his 

bed occupied by a stran- 

ger, but soon they are 

exchanging confidences 

about their matrimonial 
affairs. 


Humpy: Dash it all! If you're 
**the Rotter ’’ and she’s the 
you-know-what — that makes 
me the stuffed shirt! But I’m 
not a stuffed shirt, am I? 
And do you yawn your head 
off all day? 


A further shock for 
Humpy comes with the 
revelation that the stran- 


ger is none other than 
Clive Norton, Mary’s 
first husband with whom 
she spent the honeymoon 
at the Hotel Splendide. 


Mary: Do you call that making 
a bed? Monsieur likes a lot 
of sheet at the top, don’t you 
Clive? 


It turns out that the 
reason for Clive’s pre- 
sence in the attic is that 
he too has developed 
spots. Mary, who over- 
heard the two men’s 
remarks about her, is 
furious they are to be 
incarcerated together. 








Right: Nannie: And here’s your medicine. 
Upsie, daisy. hold your nose, swallow 
hard and down she goes. 


By the next morning Humpy is 

completely in the power of 

Nannie Cartwright, who, it trans- 

pires, was really his Nannie years 

ago. He has become a little boy 

all over again, much to the amuse- 
ment of Clive. 


Clive: Bags I the teddy bear! By the way, Nannie, 
I’m Master Clive and that young rogue over there 
is Master Humphrey, the little rascal. 


An amusing moment immediately after the 
arrival of Nannie Cartwright (see also 
page 17). 


Left: Nannie: That's all right, dear. You don't know 
me yet, but you soon will. Oh yes, you soon will. 


Nannie quickly gets her charges under 
control and removes all Clive’s whisky and 
cigarettes. 











Nannie: Just because I'm an 
old woman, you're trying 
to bully me. 


Clive: Me bully you? What 
do you think you've been 
doing to me the last three 
days? 


Clive makes an abor- 
tive effort to get rid of 
Nannie. Meantime, 
Humpy is feeling extra 
miserable because he 
thinks that Mary has 
gone off with Victor, 
the proprietor, to the 
chalet up the mountain. 
The two men_ have 
been watching the hut 
through a telescope. 


Mary: What a wonderful thing 
to do Humpy, and at your age 
too! You might have killed 
yourself and it would have been 
all my fault. Humpy, darling, 
1 adore you for it. 


Mary had had no intention 
of going with Victor to the 
chalet. She is furious when 


she hears Humpy and 
Clive discussing it, and 
locks herself in her room. 
But later, when Humpy 
tries to reach her through 
the window and has an 
accident, she relents. 


Nannie: Turn your head a min- 
ute and let me look. Just as 
1 thought—a lovely crop of 
spots! 


Victor, who has been try- 
ing to get rid of the two 
men because their pre- 
sence with chickenpox is 
ruining his hotel, and also 
because he has an idea he 
would like to marry Mary, 
must now join them. 





Humpy: What's wrong? Bed not comfortable? Why don’t you complain to the management? 
By the following morning the attic resembles a hospital ward. Humpy is determined to keep 
Victor imprisoned with them, and he and Clive set about working out a fool-proof plan for 
getting Mary away from the Frenchman. 


Clive: To think that it 
takes a Frenchman 
to teach an English- 
man to laugh at him- 
self. Look at you— 
your hotel half 
empty, ruin staring 
you in the face and 
you can still roar 
with laughter. 

A moment towards 

the end of the 

play. It would be 
unfair to eal 
how Nannie Cart- 
wright takes mat- 
ters in hand and 
succeeds in provid- 
ing a happy end- 
ing for Humpy 
and Mary, and in 
scotching the 
efforts of Clive, 
whose motives 
were not so disin- 
terested as Humpy 
had imagined, 





MICHAEL SHEPLEY KATHLEEN HARRISON 
as Humphrey (“ Humpy ”’) Millar. as Nannie Cartwright. 


BETTY PAUL as Mary Millar. DAVID TOMLINSON as Clive Norton. 





“Hedda Gabler’’ 


at the 


Lyric, Hammersmith 


& CENES from the brilliantly 

successful revival of Ibsen’s 

play in which Peggy Ashcroft has 

scored a great triumph. This version 

is adapted by Max Faber with décor 

by Motley and is produced by Peter 
Ashmore. 


Left: 


George: But Hedda—it’s Aunt Julia’s hat 

Hedda: It is—oh! 

Miss Tesman: Yes—indeed it’s mine . . . And, 
really, it isn’t old, Hedda, dear. 


Miss Julia Tesman (Susan Richmond), 
George Tesman (George Devine) and 
Hedda (Peggy Ashcroft) in Act I. 


Left: 


Hedda: And then he was so_insistent—and 
made such strenuous efforts to be allowed 
to support me, I didn’t see why I shouldn't 
let him. 

Brack: No, no—looking at it from that point 
of view, I suppose- 

Hedda: And it was more than my other 
admirers were prepared to do—my dear Mr 
Brack... 


A moment from Act II, Scene 1. 
Right: Micheal MacLiammoir as the 
lawyer Brack. 


Below left: 


Tesman: We spent the night there- 
Hedda: And met all those amusing tourists. 


Another scene from Act II, Scene 1, 

with Alan Badel as Eilert Lovborg 

(right). This réle is now played by 
Michael Warre. 








Above: 

Mrs. Elvsted: Oh, Hedda, how can 
you say a thing like that is 
beautiful! 

Hedda: Eilert Lovborg’s settled his 
account with himself. He's had 
the courage to do what—what 
had to be dome... 

The moment in Act III after 

news reaches the Tesmans 

of the death of Lovborg. 

(Centre: Rachel Kempson 

as Mrs. Thea Elvsted). 


Right: 


Hedda: Oh, very well, I'll be 
quiet . ! 

The dramatic moment at 
the end of the play just 
before Hedda shoots herself. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Left: 
Hedda: 1 think I shall burn off 
your hair, after all. 
The scene from Act II, 
Scene 2, when Mrs. Elvsted, 
an old school friend, calls 
in great distress about Lov- 
borg, and arouses Hedda’s 
jealousy. 
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The opening scene outside Don Jerome’s house in Seville. Don Antonio, accompanied by his 


friend, Don Carlos, comes to serenade his beloved, Donna Louisa. L to R: Loretta (Sonia 
Graham); Lopez (Victor Maddern); Columbine (Elizabeth West); Harlequin (Peter Darrell): 
Don Antonio (Denis Martin); Don Carlos (Robert Sewell) and, at the window, Donna Louisa 


(Jane Wenham). 
«<The 


Don Jerome, determined 
that his daughter, Donna 
Louisa, shall marry the 
rich Jew, Isaac Mendoza, 
locks her in her room. 
But he had not reckoned 
with the Duenna, who, 
equally determined to 
have a rich husband, has 
changed places with her 
mistress. Isaac, notwith- 
standing her ugliness, 
soon proposes marriage 
and agrees to steal her 
secretly from her sup- 
posed father’s house. 
Left: Patricia Routledge 
as Carlotta and, centre, 
Joyce Carey as_ the 
Duenna and Gerald 
Cross as Isaac Mendoza. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 








_ rs is we *, 
Isaac is chased by his enraged father-in-law Donna Louisa, disguised as her friend 
when he tries to tell him his daughter is not so Donna Clara, is reunited with Don Antonio 
pretty as he would have him believe. Left: with the aid of Isaac, in whose house she 
David Bird as Don Jerome and right, Desmond has taken refuge. 
Ainsworth as Don Ferdinand, his son. 


Duenna ”’ 


@ Scenes from Lionel 

Harris’s charming 
production of Sheridan’s 
comic operetta, which is 
proving a great success at 
the Westminster Theatre. 
Set to the music of 
Julian Slade, with décor 
and costumes by Tom 
Lingwood, this is one of 
the most delightful enter- 
tainments of the moment. 


Right: The gay finale of 
Act Il. The lovers are 
entertained by Don 
Carlos’ Dancers. 








Corita Martell and James Campbell, who, 
as the leading dancers, provide a_ truly 
Spanish flavour. 


The merry friars with centre, Father Paul (Peter 
Bryant), who, with a little persuasion, agrees 
to marry the lovers. 


Below: The closing moment of the play. 
seeing Isaac at last for the rogue he is, welcomes gladly his new son-in-law, Don Antonio. 
Second on the left is Donna Clara (Joan Plowright) now happily married to Don Ferdinand. 


Donna Louisa is reconciled with her father, who, 
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The opening scene, showing the Dons in the precincts of the University. L to R: Joe Greig, 

James Cairncross, John Warner. Michael Aldridge, Michael Meacham, Dorothy Reynolds, 
Yvonne Coulette, Eleanor Drew, Pat Heywood and Christine Finn. 


@ One of the biggest hits in Town, this 2 My, 
delightful show, a Bristol Old Vic 7 Salad Davs 29 
production, directed by Denis Carey, e 

with book and lyrics by Dorothy ° 

Reynolds and Julian Slade and music at the Vaudeville 

by Julian Slade, is 

presented by Linnit 

and Dunfee Ltd. 

and Jack Hylton. 


Right: 


Newton Blick, the 
tramp, owner of the 
magic piano, hands 
over this remark- 
able instrument to 
Jane and Timothy 
(Eleanor Drew and 
John Warner), two 
young ex - students 
of the University, 
who have decided to 
get married. They 
are to have the 
piano for a month, 
and the scene is one 
of London’s parks. 


Pictures by 
Denis de Marney 





The amusing scene in the Beauty Parlour, 

with L to R: Christine Finn, Yvonne Coul- 

ette (as Lady Raeburn, Jane’s mother), 
Dorothy Reynolds and Pat Heywood. 





Another funny moment when Timothy calls on 

his Uncle at the Foreign Office. Michael 

Meacham as Fosdyke, the Attaché to Sir 

Clamsby Williams (James Cairncross, centre), 
sings “* Hush-Hush! ” 


Below: The company, inspired by the magic piano, cannot stop dancing to the number “ Out 
of Breath.” Centre, Michael Aldridge as a Police Inspector and Joe Greig as P.C. Boot. 
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The hilarious scene in the Cleopatra Night Club. Centre, Yvonne Coulette as a dancer with 
four arms, entertains the guests. Left (in fez) can be seen James Cairncross as the Manager 


of the Night Club. 


Another very funny 
scene from the 
Night Club - se- 
quence, in which 
Dorothy Reynolds, 
as Asphinxia, a 
singer, croons 
“Sand in my Eyes” 
into the micro- 
phone. The guests 
L to R, are Chris- 
tine Finn as Fiona, 
Jane, and Michael 
Aldridge as Augus- 
tine Williams, of 
the Ministry, who 
is trying to sup- 
press the famous 
piano. 





The company in another catchy tune “It’s Easy to Sing,” just before they hear the news that 
the magic piano has disappeared. The delightful dances in the show are arranged by Elizabeth 
West, the settings by Patrick Robertson and costumes designed by Alvary Williams. 


One of the most amusing scenes in the show, during a mannequin parade in the salon of a 

famous dress designer. L to R: Pat Heywood as the compére, Michael Aldridge as Ambrose, 

the dress designer, Dorothy Reynolds as a model, Timothy, Jane, Bob Harris as Troppo, the 

dumb boy, Fiona, Michael Meacham as Nigel Danvers, and Yvonne Coulette as another 

model. Before all ends happily there is a visit from a flying saucer and the company sing a 
reprise of the spirited hit number of the show, “ Oh, Look at Me! ” 
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Julian Slade (Portrait by David Sim) 


HE show is not quite over when the 

curtain falls on Salad Days at the 
Vaudeville Theatre. After every perform- 
ance some members of the audience crowd 
round the orchestra pit in the hope of 
persuading Julian Slade, who composed the 
catchy tunes for this enchanting light enter- 
tainment, to come back to repeat the 
haunting refrains just once more. Though 
he plays the piano throughout the show, 
he is most generous in giving encores to 
his admirers. It is a common sight to see 
him playing to them after the fireproof 
curtain has fallen and the house lights have 
been dimmed. 


The secret of Julian Slade’s success as a 
composer lies in his flair for writing music 
bursting with melody. It pervades Salad 
Days, as well as his score for The Duenna, 
Sheridan’s comic operetta which is enjoying 
a new lease of popularity at the Westminster. 
Lehar, Kalman, Offenbach, Ivor Novello 
and the one and only Johann Strauss are all 
assured of immortality on the strength of 
their irresisiible melodies. Julian Slade, at 
the age of twenty-four, has a similar facility 
for writing tunes that beguile the ear and 
remain in the memory. 

Unlike Handel, Mr. Slade was not dis- 
covered improvising at the keyboard in the 
dead of night, at an age when most of us 
are hardly capable of picking out ‘“ The 
Bluebells of Scotland.” He always wanted 
to be an actor, and that was his intention 


Melody Maker 


by Eric Johns 


when he went to Cambridge to study for a 
degree. Apart from appearing as a Dame 
in a pink evening gown and a blonde wig, 
he played a great deal of Shakespeare at 
Cambridge—so much, in fact, that he turned 
to music by way of relaxation and wrote 
two musical shows far the A.D.C.—Bang 
Goes the Meringue and Lady May. 

On leaving Cambridge he went to Bristol 
in the hope of getting a job as an actor in 
the Old Vic Company, under the direction 
of Denis Carey. There was no vacancy, so, 
in order to be on the spot, he joined the 
Bristol Old Vic Theatre School and set 
about refining his histrionic talents. Appre- 
ciating the young man’s musical gifts, Denis 
Carey asked him to compose incidental 
music for his production of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, which made a favour- 
able impression when the Bristol players 
later brought it to the Old Vic in Waterloo 
Road. 

Julian Slade hit the bull’s eye in this 
production; in consequence, he was invited 
to stay at Bristol as musical director and 
composer of incidental music. He also 
played small parts, but it was becoming 
increasingly obvious that he stood a much 
better chance of making a name for him- 
self as a composer. His first big venture 
was Christmas in King Street, an end-of-the- 
year show which he wrote with Dorothy 
Reynolds and James Cairncross, who both 
have leading parts in Salad Days. In March 
last year he wrote the sparkling score for 
The Duenna at Bristol, following it with a 
Christmas show entitled The Merry Gentle- 
man. 

These home-made productions became so 
popular that members of the Bristol Old 
Vic Company decided to try their luck with 
a summer show this year. Salad Days, the 
joint work of Dorothy Reynolds and Julian 
Slade, opened at the historic Theatre Royal 
on the glorious first of June and has since 
taken root in the Strand. 


This musical entertainment was devised 
to be performed by actors and actresses 
more at home in Shakespeare and Sophocles 
than Gilbert and Sullivan, so the songs and 
dances had to be of the simplest to be within 
their scope. The show was a great success 
in Bristol, with only two pianos and drums 
in the orchestra pit. There was talk about 

(Continued on page 46) 





A scene from ** Oedipus Rex,”’ the big success of the season. 


[ is inevitable that anyone writing about 

the Second Annual Shakespearean Festival 
in Stratford, Ontario, should preface their 
remarks by saying that “nothing succeeds 
like success,” and it is certainly true that 
the packed houses for every performance of 
the 1954 season were due in part to the 
tremendous success of the opening season 
last year. It can be said now that the 
Stratford Festival is an established success, 
and the Directors should have no difficulty 
in attracting the finest talent available in 
the theatre. 

Three plays were presented this year: 
The Taming of the Shrew, Measure for 
Measure, and, as a rather daring innovation 
which proved to be the high-light of the 
season, Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. 

The Festival again had the inestimatle 
benefit of Tyrone Guthrie as director of 
Oedipus and the Shrew, and he had gathered 
together much the same company as he had 
last year, and this company now has a most 
pleasing sureness in its work, and the few 
additions are happy ones. 

James Mason, the film star, came from 
Hollywood to play Oedipus, and Angelo in 
Measure for Measure, and it must be said 
at once that Mr. Mason was not equal to his 
task, and that the weakest point of the 1954 
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Suceess at Stratiord.,. Ontario 
by Margerie Scott 


season was its star. Mr. Mason’s last stage 
appearance was in 1941, and he showed the 
effects of long years in front of the camera 
and microphone, his voice especially being 
inadequate to the requirements of the vast 
tent-roofed theatre. It is a pleasure to te 
able to add that as the season went on, 
Mr. Mason improved in toth his rdéles, and 
especially in Oedipus, which began to show 
some of the size and majesty which had been 
lacking on the first night. 

Measure for Measure, intelligently if 
conventionally directed by Mr. Cecil Clarke, 
brought tack Frances Hyland, Canadian- 
born and London-trained, to her own 
country, to give a well-integrated perform- 
ance as Isabella. This young actress was 
beautifully able 1c suggest scorn and con- 
tempt in her later scenes with Angelo. 

The company was most fortunate in again 
having with them Douglas Campbell, whose 
wonderful Pompey in Measure proved what 
had been suggested about him last year, that 
he is probably the best Shakespearean clown 
in the business. : 


The Taming of the Shrew, directed by 
Mr. Guthrie, was a mad romp and defies 
serious criticism. “Rather like Kiss Me 
Kate without the music” was a favourable 
remark. It was by far the most complicated 





as well as the jolliest production of the play 
that | have ever seen, and delighted the 
audience, who laughed as much at a 
Petruchio in a ten-gallon cow-boy hat and 
wearing horn-gimmed spectacles, as they did 
at the bedraggled Katharina arriving home 
at the end of her wedding journey. William 
Needles was younger than most Petruchios 
and sometimes seemed almost defeated by 
the gypsy wildness of Barbara Chilcot as 
Katharina. It was pleasant to see that 
Donald Harron, as Tranio, has profited 
immensely from a year with the Bristol Old 
Vic, and in this play, as in Measure, the 
rich comedy of Douglas Campbell (as 
Baptista) both warmed and steadied every 
scene in which he appeared. Shrew was 
further distinguished by the delicious per- 
formance of Robert Christie as the Pedant, 
a wonderfully gay and fey performance, 
which yet seemed to have a sort of gentle- 
ness about it. Mr. Christie is that best of 
all things in the theatre, not only a versatile 
‘but a thoroughly reliable actor, who has 
something new to bring to every part he 
plays. 

So to Oedipus Rex, in the Yeats trans- 
lation, directed by Mr. Guthrie, which, it 
was clear from the first chanting entrance 
of the men of Thebes, bearing their bowls 
of smoking incense, was going to be the sort 


of theatrical experience which is all too 
rare in these days of striving for cheap 


effects and quick returns. The play was 
presented in masks designed and carried out 
by Tanya Moseiwitsch and Jacqueline 
Cundall, golden and prideful for King 
Oedipus, silver and sorrowing for his Queen 
Jocasta (Eleanor Stewart) bronze-green and 
arrogant for Creon, and so on, with the 


chorus of old men most wonderfully masked 
in expressions of tolerance, experience, com- 
passion and suffering. The principal actors 
wore the thick-soled shoes, or cothurnus, of 
the Greek stage, and these made them all 
move with a measured tread about the 
pillared Stratford stage which lent itself so 
well to this ancient tragedy. Tyrone Guthrie 
has said that theatre-going should be a 
ritualistic experience in which the audience 
take part, and he has realised his ideas quite 
wondertiully in this production. All of the 
credit for the success of this play at Strat- 
ford goes without reserve to its director, 
and a very special mention to the chorus 
of old men: whose voices and movements 
make a beautiful and ‘exciting pattern of 
sound and music. 

On the opening night of Oedipus, the 
audience of 1,960 people gave the production 
a standing ovation, and enthusiasm for the 
play did not slacken throughout the season. 

Some air-conditioning has been _ intro- 
duced into the theatre this year, which 
makes it more comfortable for both actors 
and audience, during the hot Canadian 
summer, and particularly on matinée days. 
Also, two of the large poles which support 
the double canvas roof have been moved 
outside, which gave additional and much- 
needed seating. 

A happy outcome of the Stratford Festival 
of 1954 is the plan of Douglas Campbell 
to remain in this country for some months, 
taking out a company in St. Joan, to small 
towns where there is little or no theatre. 
He will be accompanied by his wife, Ann 
Casson, who will play Joan, and the rest 
of his company will be chosen from among 
the Festival Company. 


Below left: Douglas Campbell in ‘* Measure for Measure,” and right an amusing scene from the ‘ Shrew.”’ 





HE Bayreuth and Munich Festivals are 

in many ways complementary to each 
other. A bare three hours’ drive on the 
autobahn separates the two centres, and 
artistes and audiences pass regularly from 
one to the other. 

Post-war Wagner festivals at Bayreuth 
have a firmly established routine: two 
cycles of the Ring, several Parsifals, and a 
number of performances of two other operas, 
each of which is kept in the repertory for 
two years. This year Lohengrin was carried 
over from 1953 and the new offering was 
Tannhduser. On almost all counts this 
production was a disappointment. Musically 
it had an unfortunate start; Joseph Keilberth 
took over the conducting from Markevitch 
a few days before the first night with no 
time for full rehearsals, and the Tannhauser, 
Ramon Vinay, was ill and sang under diffi- 
culties. As a result most of the singers 
sounded strained and insecure, and only 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as Wolfram gave 
an outstanding performance. These mis- 
fortunes occur sometimes in every company 
and it would be unfair to criticise a perform- 
ance ‘where the dice were so heavily loaded 
against success, but Wieland Wagner's 
production cannot be excused on this count. 
For some reason his gifts, so well displayed 
in the other operas, failed here. Much 
excitement had been aroused about the new 
handling of the Venusberg bacchanal. This 
consisted of a static, writhing ballet, no 
doubt intended to convey the acme of sensual 
passion. It is always perilous to tread the 
artistic tightrope between suggestion and 
offensiveness, and in this case the suggestion 
remained coldly ineffective. In contrast to 
the elliptical Venusberg setting the Minstrels’ 


Festivals 
in 
Germany 


by 
Penelope Turing 


Left: A scene from Act 3 of 
the new production of “ Tann- 
hiiuser”’’ at the 1954 Bayreuth 
Festival, which has called forth 
some criticism from our 
reviewer. 


Hall was all straight lines—square paving 
stones and austere rows of seats for the 
minstrels. The result might have been 
striking, but neither the setting nor the 
costumes gave the impression of being 
designed to form a complete picture, while 
the procession of pilgrims in the last act 
was only a blurr behind a gauze curtain 
at the extreme back of the stage. 

The Ring on the other hand provided 
many opportunities for seeing Wieland 
Wagner’s work at its best. There were some 
minor alterations and here and there a 
tendency to relapse into the gloom of earlier 
years, but the four productions form a 
striking artistic whole. Keilberth is a very 
fine Ring conductor, Hans Hotter repeated 
his superb Wotan, and Astrid Varnay who 
gets better each year, gave a thrilling 
Briinnhilde, probably second to none in the 
present operatic field. Wolfgang Windgasson 
was again the fine Siegfried, and Josef 
Greindl a splendid Hagen. 

Ludwig Weber was another casualty at 
the beginning of the season and Greindl 
sang Gurnemanz in the first Parsifal. Having 
sung seven r6les in eight nights his voice was 
tired, and the performance was carried by 
Hotter’s snguished Amfortas. Later how- 
ever I heakd another Parsifal with Weber in 
superb voice; Knappertsbusch conducted, 
and there was also fine singing by Wind- 
gassen (Parsifal), Martha Médl (Kundry), 
and Gustav Neidlinger (Klingsor). The 
first act remains as beautiful, and the second 
act is better than last year, but the third 
has suffered from tricks of over-production. 
Wieland Wagner must beware of his fond- 
ness for circular effects on the cyclorama: 
he has slanting oval lines for the Venusberg, 








vertical ellipses for Klingsor’s castle, a 
great circle for the end of Gétterddmmerung, 
and now another for the closing moments 
of Parsifal which quite spoils the exquisite 
simplicity of the pillared Hall of the Grail. 

Wolfgang Wagner’s Lohengrin production 
with its warm colours and admirable group- 
ing made a welcome return. Eugen Jochum 
was the conductor, Windgassen sang the 
name part, and the new Elsa Birgit Nilsson 
was a joy to hear. 

At Munich the four weeks’ festival 
included fifteen different operas from the 
company’s repertory. Unfortunately I was 
not able to see the opening—and | believe 
very fine—performance of Die Meistersinger, 
and the production of The Marriage of 
Figaro which followed was not up to the 
standard of the company’s visit to London 
last autumn. Like the proverbial curate’s 
egg it was good in parts. Annelies Kupper 
carried off the chief laurels with a brilliantly 
sung and acted Countess, Hertha Topper 
sang well and looked charming as Cheru- 
bino, and Elizabeth Lindermeier was a 
suitably pert Susanna. On the debit side 
Hermann Uhde, who is excellent in Wagner, 
was far from being a good Figaro, and the 
general production and orchestral playing 
(under Jochum) was unremarkable. 


With Richard Strauss, however, the 


unsurpassed. The 


Munich company is 
festival included an interesting exhibition of 
photographs and manuscripts illustrating his 
life and work, as well as productions of five 


of his operas. Of these I saw the rare 
Die Frau Ohne Schatten, a fairy tale of the 
immortal Empress without a shadow who 
tries to obtain humanity from a mortal 
woman. The score is rich, exciting and 
dramatic, providing first-class singing parts, 
while the settings required are fantastical 
and dream-like. Rudolf Kempe conducted 
brilliantly and the producer and designer 
Rudolf Hartmann and Emil Preetorius 
achieved this marriage of styles witli a series 
of mysterious oriental scenes fading into 
each other—a triumph of lighting. The 
singing was on an equally high level, 
especially Leonie Rysanek as the Empress, 
Josef Metternich as Barak the Dyer and 
Marianne Schech as his wife. 

On the third night I saw the chief object 
of my pilgrimage to Munich—Palestrina, 
an opera about the 16th century composer 
by the post-Wagnerian Hans Pfitzner. It is 
long and has little action, but it is a great 
work, a greater work even than I had 
thought from a Third Programme recording. 
Robert Heger brought out all the moving 


depth and richness of the score. The first 
and third acts are contemplative, conver- 
sational and visionary in Palestrina’s house; 
the second is the clash of different factions 
in the highly dramatic setting of the Council 
of Trent—a crowd scene brilliantly handled. 
The admirable décor was by Helmust 
Jiirgens, costumes by Elly Ohms and the 
producer was again Hartmann. The 
Palestrina was Lorenz Fehenberger whose 
sincere interpretation was perhaps over- 
shadowed by one’s knowledge that Julius 
Patzak has made this part peculiarly his 
own. Hans Hotter gave a magnificently 
drawn characterisation of Cardinal 
Borromeo, and the rest of the cast which 
included Ferdinand Franz, Max Proebstl and 
Benno Kusche were all of a memorable 
standard. 


Above: An interesting picture showing a rehearsal of 

** Tannhiuser ’’ Act 2, and the “‘ square set.”” Below: 

Josef Metternich and Marianne Schech as Barak and 
his wife in ** Frau Ohne Schatten *’ at Munich. 





German Books about the Theatre 


TUDENTS of the theatre may like to 

learn about two German _ publications 
which should interest them: a kind of 
Encyclopaedia of the German Theatre 
Deutsches Theater Lexikon by Professor 
Dr. Wilhelm Kosch, Vienna (published by 
Ferd. v. Kleinmayr Verlag, Klagenfurt, 
Austria) and Der Schauspielfuehrer by 
Joseph Gregor (published by Hiersemann 
Verlag, Stuttgart, Germany). 


Deutsches Theater Lexikon 

In the former Professor Kosch undertook 
the immense task of creating for the first 
time in the history of the German Theatre 
a Who’s Who and What’s What, similar to 
Phyllis Hartnall’s The Oxford Companion 
to the Theatre, not confining it to authors 
and actors but including also theatrical 
events, plays, ideas, places and not stopping 
at German (Austrian, Swiss) names, but 
enlarging it to those authors, actors and 
events, etc., which have influenced the 
German Theatre. So far seven thin volumes 
have been published in paper covers, up to 


by Alfred H Unger 


the letter H. (Hahn), The whole promises 
to become a standard work, indispensable 
to Universities, libraries, theatre manage- 
ments and every serious student of the 
theatre. 


Der Schauspielfuehrer 

This could be said with the same justifi- 
cation of the other work, Der Schauspiel- 
fuehrer, an excellent guide to plays from 
the Middle Ages to the present time. The 
first volume, a very impressive book, 
recently published, deals with German 
plays; the second and third, which are due 
for publication during the next few months, 
will concentrate mainly on plays of all 
nations. 

Dr. Gregor’s intention to give a synopsis 
of the plays, act by act, to analyse them 
and to give also all the necessary informa- 
tion about their authors, has resulted, to 
judge from the first volume, in a most 
accomplished work which is scholarly and 
entertaining at the same time, and should 
find readers in many quarters. 
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An Ideal Open Air Theatre 


@ An account of a most 
enterprising open air 
amateur venture in South 
Devon, which this year 
carried through a most suc- 
cessful fourth season. 


Right: A general view 
of the theatre, which is 
delightfully situated in 
the grounds of Torre 
Abbey. (Picture by E. 
Ronald Sleep). 


ORQUAY’S fourth open air theatre 

season closed with A Penny for a Song 
by John Whiting in a workmanlike pro- 
duction by Highbury Players of Sutton 
Coldfield, directed by John English. The 
theatre is in the grounds of Torre Abbey, 
now the property of Torquay Corporation, 
and a tithe barn dating back to the 12th 
century forms an architectural background 
of exceptional beauty. A stage is provided 
also inside the barn for use when the 
weather is unsuitable for outdoor perform- 
ances. Here visitors have the unusual 
experience of watching a play within walls 
which once held captive nearly 400 Spanish 
prisoners after Drake’s capture of the 
Andalusian flag-ship in 1588. 

The theatre is an entirely amateur venture 
organised by a committee with the co- 
operation of the Corporation and 
strengthened by an association of people 
pledged to its support. The seasons have 
hitherto been limited to four weeks, four 
amateur teams each presenting one play for 
one week, and most of the sixteen plays 
put on have been in the nature of ‘high 
comedy. Each year the Douglas Studio 
Players, representative of leading societies 
in South Devon, have appeared and 
London’s Tavistock Repertory Company 
have twice made the pilgrimage. This year 
the season opened on 22nd July with The 
Scarlet Pimpernel by Baroness Orczy, pre- 
sented by the Douglas Studio. An ad hoc 
London group followed with Thieves 
Carnival by Jean Anouilh. The third week 
had particular interest in that it provided 
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a very agreeable sample of the work of 
American universities, where they have 
drama courses and theatre departments and 
where play production is carried to academic 
heights. Four American universities had 
combined to produce Papa is All, a play 
with six characters by Patterson Greene, set 
in Pennsylvania. 

Also of great interest was the visit of the 
Hightury Players. Founded by John Eng- 
lish, a distinguished man of the theatre who 
directs the professional Arena Theatre 
Company, the Highbury Players are theatre- 
builders, rare birds in Tor Bay. John 
Whiting’s confection seemed .a little forced 
in their hands, as it probably would in any 
hands. The acting was competent but flat. 
It is all a matter of costume, décor and 
mannerism. Napoleon is expected to invade 
and a mixed assortment of Emett types 
awaits him, like minor characters, flattened 
out, from ‘some forgotten farce by Farquhar. 
A touch of pathos is given by a blind 
soldier and a dumb boy. On the second 
night, inside the barn, the audience was 
respectful but mystified. 

There is no question but Torquay has an 
oven air theatre site of very rare charm. 
The under-cover alternative has its own 
attraction. Also, the proximity of Darting- 
ton Hall stimulates interest and helps to 
solve practical problems. of _ staging. 
Although the Corporation are content to 
leave the enterprise in amateur hands, the 
organisers are careful to select teams of 
proved ability. 

H.G.M. 





Whispers from the Wings 


Norman Wisdom 


HAT lovable little man created by 

Norman Wisdom has gained enormous 
popularity on the variety stage, on cinema 
and television screens and in the ice arena 
in the comparatively short space of time 
since the war. The secret of this young 
comedian, who has endeared himself to 
millions, lies in the fact that his humour is 
firmly rooted in real life and, even at its 
wildest, never transcends the bounds of 
possibility. 

The pathetic little fellow he portrays on 
the stage is really Norman’s impression of 
himself “as a kid,” to use his own expres- 
sion. He had a rough childhood, particularly 
as a cabin-boy, when he took a thick ear 
and a general bashing about as part of the 
daily routine. He has never forgotten those 


by Looker-on 


forlorn days and now every night in his star 
dressing room, as he slips into his ludicrously 
ill-fitting suit, before walking out on to the 
London Palladium stage, down-at-heel and 
out-at-elbow, memories of his youth crowd 
back to colour his impersonation and give 
it a conviction that completely captivates the 
audience. Though they laugh at him, they 
feel with him and their subconscious reaction 
towards him is Poor little devil! 

Poor little devil! Norman’s little man is 
always so determined to win through, 
though the onlooker knows from the start 
that the odds against him are overwhelming. 
In the current Palladium show, for instance, 
though failure is inevitable, he becomes the 
hero of the audience by having a shot at 
getting into a football match and nearly 
killing himself in an endeavour to earn ten 
shillings by learning to play the drums. No 
one can help admiring his pluck and no one 
can resist feeling sorry when he fails to 
realise his ambition. 

As far as live entertainment is concerned, 
Norman has always had to face masses of 
people, either in the large variety theatres 
of London and the provinces or in the 
gigantic auditorium of the ice arena at the 
Empress Hall. On that account he has had 
to learn, after the manner of a ballet dancer, 
how to use his entire body as a medium of 
expression. Consequently, even from the 
back row of the gallery one has no difficulty 
in seeing that Norman’s pathetic little man 
is badly dressed and underfed, but essentially 
clean. 

Norman is a great believer in the old 
maxim that clothes make the man. He has 
noticed that when he wears a smart lounge 
suit during rehearsals at the film studio, he is 
invariably addressed as Mr. Wisdom. But 
later, when he appears on the set in his 
shabby suit, ready for the shooting, every- 
one calls him Norman. Obviously there 
‘is an endearing quality about the comedian’s 
rags. They help to win sympathy and 
affection. 

Though he has no desire to play Hamlet, 
Norman dearly wants to become a comedy 
actor. He naturally enjoys exploiting various 
aspects of the comic little figure he has 
created, but eventually he wants a part in 
a play so that he can get under the skin 
of a character other than himself, as did 
Sid Field when he deserted revue to play 
in Harvey. Meantime, Norman enjoys 

(Continued on page 44) 





Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent ... . 


HE most recent successful off-Broadway 

production has been Robinson Jeffers’ 
The Cretan Woman, so much so that a 
move uptown has been promised for 
October. 

Mr. Jeffers, of course, is the highly 
regarded American poet whose Medea, a 
few carpers to the contrary, was an out- 
standing triumph several seasons back, but 
whose The Tower Beyond Tragedy, which 
was his treatment of the Clytemnestra 
inspired blood lettings, proved to be, on the 
whole, shaky theatre, despite its savage 
moments. Both plays had Judith Anderson, 
who seems to be the only American actress 
of star status to do Greek tragedy, possibly 
because she plays it so supremely well that 
no other actress dares risk the comparison. 
In any case, it has been extremely difficult 
to assess how much Anderson and how 
much Jeffers went into achieving the over- 
whelming impact of both plays’ major 
moments. 3 

The Cretan Woman, which tells of 
Phaedra’s all-consuming love for her now 
definitely homosexual stepson, Hippolytus, 
has the young, and until this performance, 
virtually unknown Jacqueline Brookes in 
the title réle. According to the programme 
notes, this tall, graceful girl of considerable 
beauty and acting sensitivity, won the Tem- 
perly Prize for an outstanding performance 
at the Royal Academy in London, with 
Flora Robson and Roland Culver judging. 
Her grasp of the complex in Phaedra is firm 
and intelligent, projected with considerable 
force, but it never quite reaches the neces- 
sary heights or plunges deep enough into 
the depths, for tragedy, Still, it would be 
hard to list five established American 
actresses who could do as well, and this 
problem faces the producers when they 
move to Broadway, for Miss Brookes has 
decided to remain in Greenwich Village 
and appear next in Garrick’s and Colman’s 
The Clandestine Marriage. 


Whether Judith Anderson could make 
The Cretan Woman an unqualified success, 
is one of those questions that will probably 
never be answered. But even as it now 
stands, the play, despite its static structure, 
is more consistently arresting than The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy. This undoubtedly 
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William Andrews, Jacqueline Brookes and Barbara 
Waide in a scene from ‘‘ The Cretan Woman.” 


is due to Mr. Jeffers’ powerful use of the 
English language, which provides image 
after image to chart the phases of Phaedra’s 
feverish collapse, although it is occasionally 
startling and disappointing to hear a trite 
“IT love him so” fall from her lips. 


A problem melodrama, The Pony Cart, 
by Roger Garis, presented off-Broadway at 
the handsome Theatre de Lys, indicates that 
the strongly divided critical notices are go- 
ing to be with us again this year. Most 
reviewers found some merit in the work, 
but the New York Times brusquely dis- 
missed it as bad Ibsen. 


The theme of The Pony Cart has been 
turning up with regularity these past few 
seasons, oddly enough in light comedies like 
Time Out For Ginger, more serious 
comedies like The Grey Eyed People, and 
currently in its starkest form. A man must 
stand up for his principles even though the 
outside pressure threatens to destroy his 





Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


means of livelihood, seems to be it. In The 
Pony Cart, a young school principal and his 
wife move to a small town with high hopes 
for the good life, only to meet terror when 
the father of the town’s most powerful 
citizen turns out to be a sexual psychopath 
preying on young girls, with everyone too 
intimidated to press for his being commit- 
ted to an asylum. 

Mr. Garis’ play is thoughtful, well-con- 
structed along obvious lines and provides 
some good actors, notably Louisa Horton 
as the wife, with parts they can play. That 
is no modest achievement for a_ first 
produced play. 

The new theatrical season was expected 
to get off to a glittering start with Tallulah 
Bankhead in Dear Charles, but a group of 
radio hillbilly entertainers came up from 
Richmond, Virginia, to strum their way in 
as the first entry. Being one to turn the 
dial at the first sound of a twang, human 
or instrumental, Hayride, as this show is 
called, marks our longest exposure to this 
type-of entertainment. Two hours of it 
proved much too enervating for us, but the 
small band of devotees that turned up at the 
theatre on second night, cheered ‘on the per- 
formers with all the fervor of balletomanes 
at a Fonteyn opening. Zag the Ozark 
Mountain Boy (that is honestly his billing) 
loping and swaying around the stage in a 
bent knee crouch while singing “ Vegetable 
Garden” and “You Need a License” proved 
their particular favourite, but Cousin Joe 
Maphis and the Coon Creek Girls were 
close runners-up with their “ pickin’ and a- 
singin’.” The latter trio occasionally tried 
an authentic folk tune, but for the most 
part the amiable performers of Hayride 
shucked their own popular radio and 
recording corn. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


EHEARSALS have already begun for 

the new Laurier Lister revue, Pay The 
Piper, which will be on a bigger scale than 
his present highly successful Airs on a Shoe- 
string, approaching its 600th performance 
at London’s Royal Court Theatre. 

Elsie and Doris Waters will make their 
debut in this revue as co-stars with Elisa- 
beth Welch and Desmond Walter-Ellis, and 
the lyrics and music are largely the work 
of Michael Flanders and Donald Swann. 
Nancy Hamilton, an American revue writer 
whose work is new to this country but who 
has achieved outstanding popularity on the 
other side of the Atlantic, is represented by 
some of her best sketches. Alfred Rodrigues 
is responsible for the choreography and 
musical items. Once again Laurier Lister 
will direct the whole. 

Pay The Piper is expected in London 
before Christmas, after a provincial tour, 


E. P. Clift is to present Yolande Donlan 
and Naunton Wayne in a new comedy It's 
Different For Men, by Michael Pertwee, 
with Brenda and Monja Danischewsky. 
Rehearsals have already begun under the 
direction of Richard Bird. 


There will be a fairly long provincial tour 
of this new comedy before its West End 
opening. 


After appearing at the Edinburgh Festival, 
Tyrone Guthrie’s production of The Match- 
maker by Thornton Wilder, was seen at the 
Berlin Festival. With a cast headed by Ruth 
Gordon, Eileen Herlie and Sam Levene, the 
play was performed at the Hebbell Theatre, 
Berlin, on 21st, 22nd and 23rd September. 
With décor by Tanya Moisewitsch, it will 
come to London later in the autumn. 


Under Milk Wood, by the late Dylan 
Thomas, has been bought for stage presen- 
tation next year by Henry Sherek. Mr. 
Sherek is discussing with the Edinburgh 
Festival authorities the possibility of Under 
Milk Wood being given at the 1955 Edin- 
burgh Festival. 


A London County Council plaque com- 
memorating Oscar Wilde as “Wit and 
Dramatist”” will be unveiled at 34 Tite 
Street, Chelsea, on 16th October, at 11.30 
a.m. The unveiling ceremony will be per- 
formed by Sir Compton Mackenzie, OBE, 
and memorial tributes will be read from 
Wilde’s surviving friends. 








———| MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD _ (‘2)shes) |—— 





THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5678-5 lines Te'egrams: THEATRIDIO LONDON 
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life of Robert Burns, It is very literary but 
the production had dramatic climaxes and 
was well acted. Mrs. Maclehose, a grass 
widow, young and attractive, has the silly 
idea of refining Burns and training him to 
write politely, like Pope. Burns indulges her 
fancy because he is attracted physically. 
The outcome is well known. Tom Fleming 
had the right build, voice, and bright, dark 
magnetism for Burns. The smouldering fires 
of animal passion, the poetic genius and the 
insensitivity to social usages were all con- 
veyed. Iris Russell gave a pretty display of 
the shallow conceit and vain hopes of Mrs. 
Maclehose. Bill Crichton and Lennox Milne 
skilfully exploited some passages of comedy 
and George Davies gave sound support. 
The play ended with the reading of “Ae 
Fond Kiss” but the dramatic effect was 
blunted by sharing the reading between two 
actresses and attempting comment. 


‘The Soldier's Tale by Igor Strawinsky, 
produced by Giinther Rennert, of the Ham- 
burg State Opera, was given four morning 
performances. The orchestral septet was 
accommodated on the stage, left of the 
audience, and conducted by Hans Schmidt- 
Isserdtedt. On the right, Anthony Nicholls 
skilfully fitted the narration (in a new 
English translation by Michael Flanders and 
Kitty Black) into the musical pattern. A 
small platform in the centre sufficed for the 
three characters in the story. Terence Long- 
don as the soldier, Robert Helpmann as the 
Devil and Moira Shearer as the Princess 
with simplicity pointed the moral ‘“ What 
shall it profit a man?” The work is a 
stunted hybrid growth from good seed but 
poor soil and the producer had carefully 
set it in a convention of makeshift. 

The stage of the King’s Theatre was 
much too small for the décor and chorus in 
Carl Ebert's production of Rossini’s Le 
Comte Ory. Oliver Messel’s designs for 
castle and drawbridge were very fine but 
they had the effect of a grand piano in a 
small room. Singers were thrust on in rows 
like a large choir in fancy dress. Limitation 
of space no doubt determined the small 
head-dresses of the ladies, and the very 


small hats worn by the men had a low 
comic effect. There is little plot. Count Ory, 
a kind of Juan, adopts male and female 
religious disguises to gain access to a castle 
in Touraine whose noble owner is away on 
a Crusade, leaving his sister and her ladies 
apparently without male protection. The 
impropriety of the central idea proved too 
difficult to handle. When the raffish, stay- 
at-home gallants have been admitted to the 
castle disguised as nuns, the direction of 
events is abruptly switched from the pur- 
suit of Venus to the worship of Bacchus. 
A very fine drinking chorus is provided, 
however, and the comicality of dishevelled 
disguises is amusing, as the music is rousing 
and melodious. Juan Oncina made a hand- 
some and humorous Count Ory and his 
tenor voice was good to hear. The part of 
Countess Adele was very sweetly sung and 
played by Sari Barabas. The Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra was conducted by 
Vittorio Gui. 

One felt grateful to Glyndebourne for 
reviving Le Comte Ory but their production 
of Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte was nearer per- 
fection, All six characers were well sustained 
but mention must be made of Sena Jurinac’s 
performance as a very serious Fiordiligi, 
whose long flights of song in Act Two 
were warmly applauded, and of Alda Noni 
who made Despina, the maid, a very lively 
soubrette. 


Ariadne auf Naxos by Richard Strauss 
was presented in a shorter version than the 
one performed in Edinburgh in 1950. Sena 
Jurinac was again a notable success, this 
time in a male part, that of the Composer. 
Mattiwilda Dobbs came down to the foot- 
lights for Zerbinetta’s coloratura aria, which 
tended to communicate a sense of strain. 


The “ fringe” continues to grow and will 
soon need trimming. Already it threatens to 
regulate itself into a sort of outer circle. 
The New Drama Group gave the first pro- 
fessional production of Love and Lunacy 
by Peter Philp. This play won the British 
Drama League’s Original Play Award when 
Highbury Little Theatre performed it at 
Sutton Coldfield. It is a farce of ideas, witty 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Where to Dine 
before and after the Gheatre 


We recommend these restaurants 








Stage Door Grill 


11 Wardour St, Piccadilly, W1 


OPEN FROM MIDDAY TO MIDNIGHT 


Table d’héte Luncheons (4/-) and 

Dinners (6/-) unequalled in London. 

Our specialities prepared in your 
presence :— 

Veal Escapoline au Marsala 
Steak Diane Lobster New-Burg 
Chicken Marina Scampi Meuniere 

etc. 


EXCELLENT WINES AT MOST 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Tables Reserved if required 
GERard 3583/1739 











; ‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. Fork 
} orspoon will do. It's the taste in Chinese 
/? food that counts.’ 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Avenue GER 6847 


Open 12 noon TILL 11 p.m. DAILY 
Fully Licensed 





Whispers trom the Wings (Conid.) 


making films because they provide him 
with the nearest approach to a play and he 
considers the experience thus gained will 
stand him in good stead when the time 
comes to tackle a leading comedy part in 
the West End. 


Norman has never relied on gags for 
laughs; he prefers natural comedy situations, 
which can be appreciated instantly by the 
audience. For instance, in his new film, 
One Good Turn, he is seen on a Brighton 
train, sharing a compartment with people 
who regard themselves his social superiors. 
They are horrified when he suggests a sing- 
song, but the situation is feasible enough 
because, according to his own standards, he 
is behaving quite naturally in wanting to be 
friendly with everyone he meets. 


With situations of this kind Norman has 
developed humour with a universal appeal 
and, in view of the fact that he never 
attempts to raise a smile by cracking a dirty 
joke, he has become the favourite comedian 
with every member of the family. 


Clainis Restaurant 


ITALIAN 





CIALITIES 


Tolaini’s fof-meyis home from 
home FAS iamino Gigli 


17 WARDQUR=ST; PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.l GER. 1666 














GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’H6éte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 

















LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.i5—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 
‘Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 
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and inhuman like late Shaw. It was well 
directed, well mounted and well acted but 
it could not be regarded as a commercial 
play. It might fill a private theatre for a 
few weeks. 


In Epworth Hall, Methodism provided a 


venue for Spanish dancing and the first | 


Italian Expresso coffee machine to be 
installed in Edinburgh. Angelo Andes and 
Nady Santander are highly accomplished 
dancers and most of their dances were their 
own arrangement. They were accompanied 
by Trevor Fisher on the pianoforte. The 
fixed stare, the lithe movements, the click 
of castanets, the stamp of the heel, all com- 
bined to stir imagination to the suggestion 
of mystery, tragedy, passion and joy at the 
heart of things. 


In the vast senior hall of George Heriot’s 
School, the OUDS presented Edward the 
Second by Christopher Marlowe and arte 
' entitled to credit for the idea and for the 
trouble occasioned. The direction, the design 
and the outstanding performances were all 
the work of invited professional members. 
Casper Wrede’s direction made wise use of 
an extensive acting area in the centre of 
the hall, with audience on three sides, and 
a flight of circular steps leading to a wide 
platform with a centre opening on the 
fourth side, Malcolm Pride was the designer. 
James Maxwell clearly voiced the weak 
pride, remorse, indecision and fear, and 
touches of passion, of Edward the King, 
clinging tearfully to his kinship and vacillat- 
ing on the brink of renunciation. Terry 
Wale made appeal as the young Prince 
Edward and Patricia Kneale gave a clear- 
cut performance in the part of Isabella. 
The murder of Edward by crushing him 
under a table before our very eyes was a 
particularly interesting piece of business. 
A touch of comedy was given it by a soft 
spoken gentleman like an embalmer who 
was in charge of the murder but who was 
more a RLS type than a Marlowe one. 

The relinquishment of artistic direction of 
the Festival by Ian Hunter is matter for 
regret. He will take with him to his new 
sphere of activity the good wishes of many 
thousands of Festival visitors. 


Our critic, Mr. Matthews, also visited the 
Pitlochry Festival during his stay in Scot- 
land, and his impressions of this delightful 
theatre in the Scottish hills will appear next 
month. 
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The 
Englishman's 


The Island Race are 
among the world’s most 
discerning drinkers. 

They are, however, 
notably conservative in 
their tastes, preferring 
to stick to what they 
know than experiment 
with alien beverages of doubtful potency. 
Believing, however, that Englishmen* should 
share in the pleasures of cocktail imbibers in 
other lands, we gladly provide a few facts 
about the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka : 





3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a 





1. Smirnoff Vodka is a 
smooth, palatable drink, 
no stronger than your Gin, 
Whisky or Rum. 


2. Smirnoff Vodka is today 
one of America’s most 
popular drinks, where it is 
used as the blending spirit 
for cocktails as well as for 
long drinks. 








most attractive drink taken 
straight “a la Russe,” 
especially when accom- 
panied by savouries. 


4. Smirnoff Vodka is made 
in this country according 
to the traditional recipe 
used by Pierre Smirnoff, 

urveyor of Vodka to the 
a oe Court of Russia. 


te To say nothing of the Scots, the Welsh and 
those of the Irish whose pleasures know no frontier. 


Try Smirnoff instead of Gin in 


your favourite cocktail. 


Try a 


VODKATINI (Smirnoff Vodka and 
Vermouth mixed in your favourite 
proportions) and a SCREWDRIVER 
(Smirnoff Vodka& Orange Juice). 


Try it straight —try it biended 


THE 


GENUINE 


mirno 


VODKA 


WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1818 


Obtaimable from all good Wine Merchants, Clubs and Bar: 
Ste. Pierre Smirnofi Fis. » Oval Rd. » Regents Park, London, N.W.1 


Sole distributors in United 


liom. W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd 





Melody Maker (Conid.) 


orchestrating it for London, but Mr. Slade 
wisely observed that the magic might 
disappear if they started tampering with 
the music. So he came to London with the 
show, as composer-accompanist and the 
actors, not being trained singers, gain con- 
siderable confidence from knowing that he 
is in the pit. If anything should go wrong, 
they have the comfort of knowing he will 
extricate them without disaster. 


On the other hand, it fascinates him to 
sit in the pit, watching the actors playing 
their parts night after night and adapting 
their technique according to the temper of 
the house. Never before had he realised 
the vast difference between the patrons of 
Monday and Saturday. They are poles 
apart and the actors have to exercise con- 





ARE YOU LOSING YOUR HAIR? 


If your hair is combing out, or if you suffer from 
dandruff, write for our FREE BOOKLET “The Truth 
About Your Hair’. Learn how hundreds of people 
have regained healthy hair with the Apollo guaranteed 
Hair Treatment. 


B.D. of Sheffield writes:—‘I am well pleased with the 
results. There is new hair on the temples. Thanks for 


your help.” 
SPEEDWELL 


(Dept. T.D.3), 70a ALBERT STREET, 
LOCKWOOD - HUDDERSFIELD - YORKSHIRE 





siderable skill in order to captivate two 
such dissimilar groups of people. 

Catchy tunes are vitally important in light 
entertainment, according to Mr. Slade. They 
are essential if numbers are to make an 
immediate impact upon an audience and 
they also help artists to put them over with 
an air of supreme confidence. In writing 
the music for The Duenna Mr. Slade did 
not concentrate upon catchiness to the same 
degree, because the Sheridan piece is a light 
operetta and belongs to a different school. 
Yet both shows are obviously the work of a 
musician who is soaked in the theatre and 
considers it essential for the composer to 
have close contact with the working con- 
ditions of the players, the producer and 
everyone who collaborates to transform his 
tunes and the author’s lines into a living 
stage entertainment. 


Records Reviewed 


LAST month HMV issued a full-length recording of 
The Old Vic Company in Macbeth (ALP1176-7). 
This is, I believe, the first recording of an _ entire 
Shakespeare play and as such should prove of value 
to enthusiasts, It is on the whole a successful produc- 
tion, though too many of the voices sound alike, 
making it difficult for anyone not fully acquainted 
with the text, to tell one character from another. There 
are, however, very fine moments. The murder of Lady 
Macduff (Rachel Gurney) and her son (Gabrielle 
Blunt) is particularly telling. Alec Guinness is not 
the ideal Macbeth, being vocally too light for this 
rdle, but he is too good an actor not to be interesting. 
Pamela Brown gives fine support as a serpent-tongued 
Lady Macbeth. John Bushelle (Duncan), Robin Bailey 
(Macduff), and Andrew Cruickshank (Banquo) stand 
out among a competent cast. Frank Hauser produces. 


* * * 





In lighter vein HMV present three records of vocal 
gems from The Boy Friend sung by members of the 
London Company now at Wyndhams’. On _ B10673 
are ‘* Perfect Young Ladies,”’ ** The Riveria,”’ ‘* Sur 
la Plage.”” and ** Won't You Charleston With Me.”’ 
B10674, ** The Boy Friend,’ ** Poor Little Pierette,”” 
and ‘* Fancy Forgetting.”” B10694, “It’s Nicer in 
Nice,”” and ** It’s Never Too Late to Fall in Love.”’ 
All three make perfect souvenirs of a charming show. 


* * * 


Parlophone have issued a really fine Long Play record 
(PMD1011) of the songs and music from Wedding in 
Paris, with Evelyn Laye, Anton Walbrook, Susan Swin- 
ford, Jeff Warren and the Orchestra and Hippodrome 
Chorus, conducted by Philip Green. Particularly charm- 
ing is Miss Laye’s vendering of ** In the Pink.” 

* * * 


Another Long Play recording of a current London 
success, Pal Joey, comes from Columbia (33SX1027), 
with Vivienne Segal (as Mrs. Simpson) and Harold 
Lang (as Joey), Orchestra and chorus are conducted 
by Lehman Engel. 
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7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 











Amateur Stage 


HE Winifred Akroyd Players open their 

season at Christchurch Studio Theatre, 156A 
Albany Street, Regents Park, NW1, with the 
London premiére of Stuart Ready’s amusing 
light comedy Love on Easy Terms on Thurs- 
day 14th, to Saturday 16th October, at 7.30 
p.m., and Sunday 17th October at 5.30 p.m. 

A performance for the Bermondsey 
Borough Council’s Thursday Night Theatre 
will be given at Rotherhithe Assembly Hall 
on Thursday 21st October at 7.30 p.m. 

On 25th and 26th October at the Wimble- 
don Town Hall, The Carlton Dramatic 
Society are to present His House in Order, 
by Arthur W. Pinero. The play will be 
produced by Alec Martin, and the perform- 
ances are in aid of the Wimbledon Youth 
Committee. 

Plymouth Shakespeare Society are pre- 
senting Much Ado About Nothing at the 
Globe Theatre, Royal Marine Barracks, 
Plymouth (by kind permission of the Officer 
' Commanding), from 27th October to 3rd 
' November. The production will be by L. 
Irving Briggs, Benedick will be played by 
R. George Robey, Beatrice by Violet 
Rookes and Leonato by Howard Moyse. 
The Society is, so far as is known, the oldest 
of its kind in England, being founded in 
1887. 

Northampton Drama Club will be pre- 
senting Donagh McDonagh’s amusing play 
Happy as Larry from 18th to 23rd October. 

The Teddington Theatre Club are to 
present The Rossiters by Kenneth Hyde on 
the 14th and 15th October. 

Lensbury Britannic Players (the dramatic 
society for the “Shell” Group of Oil Com- 
panies and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company) 
will be presenting Emlyn Williams’ A 
Murder Has Been Arranged at the Fortune 
Theatre from 21st to 23rd October. The 
play is being directed by Hugh Crocker. 
and an entirely new set is to be designed 
and built for this production. Tickets from 
2/6 to 6/- are available from George A. J. 
Weight on Temple Bar 1234. 





The Sheffield YMCA Dramatic Society, | 
well known in the north for their festival | 


successes, open their new season on Ist 
October with the first amateur performance 
of Laughter in the Dark by Victor Lucas. 
Their entry for the Buxton Full-Length Play 
Festival will be Satellite Story by Anthony 
Booth, and this will be given in Sheffield on 
2nd to 4th December. 

Milmor Productions, a newly formed 
amateur company, plan to present a play 
every eight weeks at the Little Theatre, 
Ilford. They open their season with Noél 
Coward’s Present Laughter on 28th October. 
The play will be produced by Ian Milne 
(joint director with Terence Morgan). It is 
planned to give each production a 3-day run. 

(Continued overleaf) 
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Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Oiploma at end of two-year course 
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Amateur Stage (Conid.) 


The Bradford Civic Playhouse will pre- 
sent, from 9th to 16th October, Terence 
Rattigan’s fine play The Deep Blue Sea. 

The Dunlop Dramatic Society open their 
new season on 6th October with Harvey by 
Mary Chase. 

The Southsea Shakespeare Actors are to 
present Antony and Cleopatra at St. Peter’s 
Hall, Somers Road, Southsea, on 20th to 
23rd October. 

To celebrate its coming of age British 
Railways London Midland Region (London) 
Dramatic Society will present The Sport of 
Kings at the Fortune Theatre on 4th, 5th 
and 6th November. Many founder mem- 
bers will be in the cast on this occasion, 
mostly in the crowd scenes, but two of them 
who had parts in the first play ever to be 
produced by the Society will have important 
parts to play in the forthcoming show. They 
are Norman Ogden, Electrical Accountants, 
Euston, and Bill Read, District Estate Office, 
Euston. They will play Amos Purdie, JP, 
and Bates, respectively. 

For the second production in.their silver 
jubilee season of new plays, The Questors 
will present Better a Dead Hero ...? by 
Ray Rigby. The play is set against the 
sordid, yet colourful, background of Cairo 
in wartime and shows what can happen 
when a soldier on leave falls in love with a 
cabaret girl. The production will be by 
Alfred Emmet, 

The Theatre Club, Mountview, continue 
their season with Relative Values by Noél 
Coward, on 11th to 16th October. 





OOKS.—Autumn Catalogue of New and Second- 

hand Books on the THEATRE sent free upon re- 
quest.—Peter Dalwood, 56 Colston Street, Bristol 1. 

OR SALE.—Theatre World 1949, 1951 and 1952 

complete. Offers: Eagan, 88 Harefield Road, Stoke, 
Coventry. 

OR SALE.—Theatre World from 1931 to present 

day (some exceptions). Offers: Hatley, 14 Arthurs 
Hill, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

R SALE.—Theatre World, April 1943—November 

1951 inclusive. March 1944 only missing. Excel- 
lent condition. Whole collection or individual copies. 
—Box 499. 

ENSINGTON COTTAGE RESIDENCE with char- 

acter and charm. Complete reconstruction and 
modernisation just finished. 2 bedrooms, 22 ft. lounge, 
American-style kitchen, luxury bathroom, cloakroom 
and 2 W.Cs. Delightful decorations. All well fitted 
throughout and ready immediate occupation. Price 
£5,650. Frechold.—Apply Owner, Box 498. 

CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 

cating, Circularising, etc., efficiently and speedily 
executed.—** Mowbray,”” 146 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. BIS 
2545, BAR. 7665. 

TAGE CURTAINS for hire. Stage Curtain Hire 

Service, 22 Orford Road, Walthamstow, London. 
Coppermill 1598. 

HEATRE WORLD 1947 to 1951 complete. Odd 

copies 1944 to 1952. Good condition. Offers to: 
Mrs. Savage, 10 Clifden Road, Twickenham, Middx. 

HEATRE WORLD for sale. January 1945—May 

1949 (except March and June 1948). Offers: Hamil- 
ton, 55 Keswick Road, Birmingham 26. 

YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING carefully 

executed. Prompt postal service. MSS. Scripts, 
Correspondence, Circulars. — R. Maddison, 236 High 
Street, Dumbarton. 








\ A Speedy Grease Paint Remover 


CROWES CREMINE | PY [YQ ster rrronnin 


is a specially compounded high quality, | potate an important new 
delicately perfumed preparation which release :— 


; not only saves time by removing grease | WATERS OF THE MOON 
pamguckiyacd The brilliant Haymarket Theatre success. 6f. 


gently—it has as f 
e7 LARGE TN ow, Y well the proper- 4m. 2 sets out can be played in one) 
or 46 cent by post ty of leaving the also available:— 
skin clean and | | NIGHT WAS OUR’ HARVEY. The famous 
Screw-on lids | delightfully soft. | | FRIEND. First class | comedy success. 6m. 
JA tine Se Saver afer fe heer maperse seg rf | 3m. 6f. 2 sets. 5/3. 
BLACK CHIFFON. 
MANY HAPPY Sensitive and deeply 
RETURNS. Family moving drama. 3m. 
Obtainable HB ng norm Street, staal a9 5m. 7f. 1 4f. 1 set. 5/3 
W.C.2, and all High Class Chemists and Stores. Trade | 
Enquiries to the Sole Distributors, W. B. Cartwright | INTENT TO MURDER. A LADY —— 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, Rawdon, Leeds. Gripping Murder Thril- Delightful Comes y 
| | ler. 3m. 3f. 1 set 5/3 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3. 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 


EVANS PLAYS a ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 Berwick Street, London W1_ Gerrard 3822/3 


























Forthcoming releases:— 
MURDER MISTAKEN 


Limited release now. Full release 
ie THEATRE 
WOMEN OF TWILIGHT 
Unrestricted release 1 Oct. 54 arts 


THE BAD SAMARITAN 
Unrestricted release 1 Jan. 55 ‘IM AGA ZINN E 


Full particulars on application | 
| MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1 ||}COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
a a - BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 


| | THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF _ SPEECH | | RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART | DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOUR 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 2 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM 1 Subscriptions £217.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs., 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. | | £6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to: 


Full-time Training Course for the Stage and | 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. | | Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 


Full Particulars from the SECRETARY. | Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 



































a INN. 
° QUALITY 

The Florence Moore Theatre Studios | | 1) SOUND 

Und the disti hed t f: Donald 

WOH, CRE: © tay Porteees Mietbonk Soe T | EQUIPMENT 


Margaret sey — tyne hal the Pasadena Used by numerous London and_ Provincial 
FULL soihtet PART-TIME TRAINING Theatres. Equipment available on hire for long 
for CAREERS in the THEATRE or short periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


Auditions by appointment: The Secretarv THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
26 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 




















aks - : 
SLIM '8.s,weexs_on | Dinely Rehearsal Studios 
MONEY REFUNDED 

Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 

take internally, no exercises, no rigorous Marylebone High Street, W1 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk, Stns. 
attach name and address to this advert. and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. $53), 3 Grand | STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Parade, Brighton. SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 

INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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Emigrant in Motley 


3 plates ~ Sell Demy 8vo 
in colour, . | 

40 in Pease oe sil 
black-and- ‘stoning aa ae 


white 21s net 


J. M. D. HARDWICK 


With a Foreword by ANTHONY QUAYLE, who writes: 


“If these letters gave no more than a vivid contemporary picture of the 
Victorian theatre world, of the long voyage to Australia under sail, of the 
tribulations of touring in the still infant colonies of Victoria and New 
South Wales, of America at the time of Lincoln’s assassination—even if 
this were all they did they would still be a highly readable collection of 
letters. But the further quality of self-revelation turns them into a most 
touching, ludicrous and therefore human document. 

“Ellen Kean . . . emerges from her letters as a dear woman, human, 
intelligent, perceptive, highly sensitive for others’ needs and feelings— 
which is the only sensitivity of much value. Charles Kean himself... 
breathes so vividly in these letters that I can almost fancy he must be 
alive at this moment.” 


The book also includes an account of the Keans’ successful achieve- 
ment at home, with detailed descriptions of their elaborate productions— 
examples of the wonderful scenic and costume designs being reproduced 
in colour for the first time. 


ROCKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE + LONDON 




















